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The UNIVERSAL Press | MY \~/) & The UNIVERSAL Press 


Is simple, convenient, accurate, 


very strong in all its parts, and 
: absolutely rigid under strain. 

The distribution of ink is com- 
plete and may be increased or de- 
creased at will. 

The impression is perfectly ~: 
RECT AND SQUARE ?¢0 the form, 
unlike the ‘‘ scissor like’’ im- 
pression of other Fob Presses. 

The most convenient impression 
trip and impression adjustmeny 
(combined in one), requiring no 
tinkering with impression bolts, 
nor changing of tympan. 

it is the most compact and best 


Is adapted to the widest range of 


work, including : 
WOOD PRINTING, 


CUTTING AND CREASING 
OF PAPER BOXES, 


HOT STAMPING & EMBOSSING, 


EMBOSSING IN RELIEF 
AND LAYING COLOR 
AT ONE IMPRESSION, 


CHROMATIC WORK, 


built machine, and “ looks me- 


&e., &c. 


chanical,”’ 














THE NEW-STYLE CHANGER MAKES THE OPERATION OF THE UNIVERSAL BY TREADLE VERY EASY, AND 
MAY BE APPLIED TO ALL UNIVERSAL PRESSES IN USE. 


Full Descriptive Pamphlet and Price-List sent on application 


MoprRmritr Cranry, 
INVENTOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
JOHN THOMSON, Wo. 9 Spruce Street, 


i MANAGER. NEW YORK CITY. 
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SECONDHAND PRESSES, &0,, TOR SALE, 


Gordon Job Press, 
Half-medium, 13x19, the regular Franklin; in war 
ranted good order; price $300, boxed and shipped. 
(Quarter-medium, 10x15, in perfect order; $215, boxed. 
Quarter-medium, 9x14, in perfect order; $200. 
Universal Job Press 
Half-medium, 13x19 inches inside chase; with fountain 
and steam fixtures; latest style, not three months in 
use; complete and perfect; $325. 
Liberty Job Press, 
Quarter-medium, 10x15 inches inside chase, with foun 
tain and steam fixtures; in good order; price $200. 
Ruggles Job Press, 
One Card and Billhead Press, size 434x734 inches inside 
chase; good order; $90. 
Campbell Country Press, 
‘Bed 31x46; late style, almost new; hand or steam 
power. 
Washington Hand Press, 
Platen 22x28; with iron inker; $125. 
Four-Cylinder Hoe (Rotary), 
Large size, and in first-class order; now erected in Phila- 


delphia, and can be examined on application at this 


office; price $4,500. 
Ruling Machine, 
(Hickok’s Pennsylvania), in good order; price $100. 


Double Ruling Machine, 


Hickok’s make, in good order; will be sold cheap. 


Kellogg’s Mountain Jobber, 


Improved; 7144x12¥ inches inside of chase; new; price 


$75- 


Adams Presses (Bed and Platen) 


Size of platen, 14x18; 2-roller; in good order. 
s ‘ 26x40; 2-roller; in good order. 
“ 


26x43; 6-roller; good as new. 


Lithographic Hand Presses 
Various styles and sizes. 


Sheridan Cutting Machine, 
42 inch; in first-class order; with extra knife; cost $800; 
will be sold for $400. 
Standing Presses (for dry pressing), 
One No. 5 Hickok Standing Press, 20x28% platen; six 
iron rods; almost new; price, $90. 


One Boomer & Boschert Press, platen 23x30; in good 
order; price $125. 


One Wood-bed Press (iron rods), bed 16x20; $50. 


Calendering Machine 


With rolls 27 inches long, 6 inches diameter; with 
countershaft and compound gears; in first-class order. 


Marble Imposing Stones, 


will 
With stand and drawers, as tollows: 


22%x 50 _ inches, 2 inch marble, $15. 


26%x 30% “ 2% * gis, 
Iron Imposing Surfaces 
22x28 inches, with stand and drawer; $12. 


3014x42 inches, with new frame and drawer; price $30. 


Stereotype Machinery 

One Steam Drying Press, large, with extra platen, $175. 

One Steam Drying Press, 16x18; $100. 

One Job Casting Pan, $30. 

One Hoe Furnace and Metal Pot, $40. 

One Stereotype Hand Shaving Machine, 12 inch, to 
shave type high; $100. 

One Chiseling Machine, $40. 

One stereotype Shaving machine, for curved plates; will 
shave any size plate; been in use with Bullock press; 


price, $175. 


Turtie Tables 
Three Turtle Tables, large size; in perfect order; cheap. 
Newspaper Folding Machine, 
Forsaith’s make; folds sheet 314x454; folds long mail 
size, five folds; in first-class order; price, $350. 


[1] 
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STAR EDITORS. 

From time to which the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary it has been the custom to interpret the choicest 
dramas in our literature through the medium of one talented 
performer, technically termed a *‘star.’’ Intelligent people flock 
to witness the O¢he//o of a Salvini, the Yam/et of a Booth, the 
Bob Acres of a Clarke, knowing that all but one of the important 
characters in the play are in incompetent hands. Inspired by 
the success of star actors, enterprising publishers of newspapers 
have, at considerable outlay, tried the effects of star editors on 
newspapers. All attempts to popularize, or even to obtain 
wide-spread influence for a journal on the strength of one cele- 
brated name at the head of the editorial staff, have turned out 
signal failures. 

Sagacious Robert Bonner tried it a quarter of a century ago 
by engaging Edward Everett, then universally popular by his 
oration on Washington. To the general surprise of the 
public, the great orator’s newspaper articles proved dull read- 
ing; and, after a few months, his contributions gave unmistak- 
able evidences of being a drawback rather than an advantage. 
Edward Everett gladly relinquished the editorial work for 
His 


failure as a journalist detracted nothing from his fame as a 


which he was, by habit, training and disposition, unfitted. 


statesman and orator; it did shew that journalism required a 
peculiar talent. 

Edward Everett’s discomfiture has not deterred other enter- 
prising publishers from trying star editors. A recent instance 
was that of making the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher editor-in- 
chief of the Christian Union. The well-known pulpit orator 
was not to neglect his church for the editorial desk; his congre- 
gation were to retain the first claim on his talents and time; the 
readers of the Christian Union were to have the benefit of his 
name at the head of the editorial column and an occasional 
article, dashed off in a brief interval of leisure, or in grudged 
moments snatched from what he considered more important 
employments. Mr. Beecher has retired from the editorial di- 
rection of the Christian Union because the mere use of his name 


did not strengthen the sheet which it adorned, as was expected. 





It is a grave error to suppose that the mere name of any man 
who has achieved a wide reputation for literary ability can 
strengthen a newspaper. Undoubtedly the names of Horace 
Greeley and James Gordon Bennett added vastly to the influence 
of the New York 77iéune and Hera/d. But both these illus 
trious journalists were editors by profession; they gave all their 
talents and the undivided work of the best years of their lives 
to the newspapers which they made famous. We have such 
cases to-day—Charles A. Dana is a hard, steady worker on the 
New York Sun; A. K. McClure pulls the stroke oar on the 
Philadelphia 7imes. Both these gentlemen labor diligently at 
the desks of their respective newspapers; their journals receive 
News- 
papers cannot be edited in intervals of leisure by a Beecher, no 
more than they could by an Everett. 


their first attention; all other engagements must wait. 


Mr. Beecher may occa- 
sionally write an acceptable article for a first-class newspaper; 
but contributing a half-column once in a while, and editing a 
newspaper, are as widely different undertakings as being a pas- 
senger on an ocean steamer and performing the onerous duties 
of commander of such acraft. An editor’s name is of little 
moment to the American public; what they do appreciate is the 
work of a competent editor, be his name John Smith or Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


with the true spirit of journalism, will render his newspaper so 


And every editor of the. right sort, imbued 


interesting as to induce the readers thereof to ask to know the 
name of the editor. 
_ 
FAST NEWSPAPER TRAINS. 
A large portion of the people of Pennsylvania feel grateful 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for having recently put 





on their road an early morning fast train from Philadelphia 
westward, by means of which the morning newspapers of this 
city are delivered in such populous towns and cities as Downing- 
town, Lancaster, Middletown, Mount Joy and Harrisburg, long 
before the breakfast hour. From Philadelphia westward, tens of 
thousands of intelligent and influential people have for years 
complained of the great delay experienced in obtaining the 
daily newspapers of the metropolis of Pennsylvania, through 
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trains 


from New York bringing the journals of that place 


hours in advance of the Philadelphia papers. All that has been 
changed by the enterprising action of the Pennsylvania Rail 
road Company. 

On the last Monday in October the early fast Western news- 
paper train was started. Successful in making its rapid time 
from the outset, it has been well patronized, its patrons increase 
from day to day, and it may now be confidently set down as 
one of the established institutions of the Pennsylvania Rail 
road—-a liberal and progressive corporation, to which Phila 
delphia and the State owe a great deal. The daily lightning 
newspaper train leaves the depot in Philadelphia at half-past 
four o’clock in the morning—pitch dark for hours after that, in 
the Fall and Winter mornings. Through the dense darkness 
thunders the flying train, as swiftly as though the noonday sun 
were shining overhead. One of the most experienced baggage 
masters on the road performs the delicate duty of discerning the 
principal stations through the gloom, and, as the swift-going train 
shoots by them, throws out the bundles of newspapers intended 
for that particular station. There are thirty-nine post office 
stations between Philadelphia and Harrisburg, and at each one 
of them one or more 


mostly more bundles of newspapers are 


delivered as the train flies along. Several tons of Philadelphia 
morning dailies are distributed in this rapid manner, to the in 
calculable profit and pleasure of the dwellers along the line of 
the railroad and for miles back on either side of the iron artery 
through which comes so great an amount of the traffic of 
the Keystone State. 

At half-past seven o’clock the fast newspaper traim arrives 
at Harrisburg, where it has, thus far, been always welcomed 
by an enthusiastic crowd, anxious for the Philadelphia morning 
papers. Brief as is the stop made at the State Capital, it is 
still long enough to enable the nimble newsboys to deaden the 
shriek of the shrill locomotive whistle with their screaming the 
names of the Philadelphia morning newspapers, which the 
citizens of Harrisburg now leisurely discuss with their breakfast 
coffee and rolls. 

During the sessions of the Legislature the early news train 
will give the Senators and Representatives valuable points and 
information before they begin the business of the day, at the 
same time calling their attention to the errors-committed the 
day before. 

The good work of the daily fast newspaper train does not 
stop at Harrisburg; the many towns of considerable size far to 
the westward are just as anxious to have the Philadelphia 
papers before noon, and they get them at nine, ten, eleven 
o'clock. Lewistown and Huntingdon are just as eager to get 
the dailies from the metropolis early as the good folks of Lan- 
caster and Harrisburg. Even Pittsburgh, given to grumbling 
because of her atmosphere of smoke, is pleased with the last 
fast train on the Pennsylvania Railroad, because it brings them 
all the news from Philadelphia several hours earlier than they 
ever got it before. Among the many good things that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has, in its long and useful history, 


achieved, few are better-—certainly none more popular—than the 
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establishment of the daily fast morning newspaper train from 
Philadelphia. 


7*e@- 


A SEARCH FOR NEW PAPER MATERIAL. 
Enterprising Englishmen engaged in the production of paper 
never tire of the work of searching for new crude material 


from which paper may be made. Rightly, they hold that the 


consumption of paper has increased with such surprising ra 
g 


| pidity as to have exhausted all the capacities for producing the 


raw materials of which it was once manufactured. Those not at 
all familiar with the paper trade know that the demand for paper 
has increased so fast that the old staple raw material 


rags —long 


ago fell far short of meeting the supply. As aids to rags, 
Americans brought in straw and poplar wood; the English 
utilized grasses, notably the celebrated esparto variety. 

With such rapidity has the consumption of paper increased 
that the English makers have recently taken active steps to 
augment the supply of grasses possessing fibre sufficient for 
their purpose. ‘To accomplish this laudable end they induced 
their Government to allow Dr. King, the Superintendent of the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens, to search for vegetable paper ma- 
The com- 
petent botanist went at his work with a thorough knowledge of 
what was required of him. 


terial throughout the British possessions in India. 


In Burmah he conducted a series 
of experiments with young bamboo shoots so successfully as to 
lead him to the belief that bamboo might soon be entered upon 
the for He also made a care- 
ful examination, in the interests of paper manufacturers, of the 


list of raw material paper. 
various grasses growing on the banks of the Adjar and Da- 
mooda rivers, and along part of the course of the Brahma- 
pootra. Dr. King found the prevailing grasses throughout 
the regions mentioned to consist of three species of saccharum; 
he submitted specimens of all to an English gentleman 
largely interested in paper-making, and possessing a practical 
knowledge of the business, who pronounced against all of the 
fibres. Other authorities coincided with Dr. King in condemn- 
ing the fibre of the wiry grasses found on the coast of India. 
The report of the Superintendent of the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens has in no wise discouraged English paper-makers in 
England. Accepting as final the unwelcome conclusions ar- 
rived at, they say that the esparto and elpha grasses, now so 
largely used by them, are getting scarce and dear, and that 
some addition to the raw material for paper is absolutely neces- 


In 


King expresses the 


sary, and they are going to keep up their quest for it. 
Dr. 


opinion that the plantain is the most promising of alt the 


his 

exhaustive and _ instructive report, 

Indian fibre-producing plants; he advises the paper-makers to 

give it a trial, and his advice will, no doubt, be followed with 

as little loss of time as possible—with what practical results 

time alone can tell. 
—__— +@- 

Dr. ROBERT SHELTON MACKENZIE, the distinguished author 
and editor, who was connected with Forney’s /ress for nearly 
a quarter of a century, died in Philadelphia, on Monday, No- 
vember 21, aged seventy-two years. 
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BIBLE REVISION IN GERMANY. 


In their proverbially deliberate, but also painstaking style, a 


goodly company of erudite German theologians have, for some | 


time past, been engaged in the important work of Bible re 
vision. Absorbed in a similar work performed in England by 
learned divines of that country and our own, we have not given 
the similar labor done in Germany so much as a passing notice. 
For fifteen years the profoundest Biblical scholars have been 
engaged in preparing a new version of -Luther’s Bible—a work 
cherished with a soul-felt reverence by German Protestants of 
all denominations, who regard the old sacred book with a pas 
sionate devotion. So strong is their faith in the intrinsic sanc 
tity of every paragraph, sentence, chapter, even letter, that the 
new version, when finished, is not likely to receive a warm 
welcome at the hands of the masses of the people. On the 
contrary, it is tolerably sure to be repelled at the outset as a 
heretical innovation; nor is it probable that the first edition 
will be rapidly bought up merely to gratify curiosity, as was 
the revised English version. 

Entirely undeterred by the certain unpopularity of their 
task on its completion, the Teutonic professors toil patiently on, 
and to good purpose. Ten years ago they finished the revision 
of the New Testament; during the long time that has since 
elapsed they have been diligently engaged upon the Old 
They are at present at work, in Helle, upon the final consider 
ation of their otherwise all but completed work. Dr. From 
man, of Nuremberg, has been called upon to aid the original 
revisers in settling vexed questions of literary style. As soon 
as the finishing touches have been given to the careful labor of 
fifteen years, it is to go into the hands of the printers. Nego 
tiations have been opened with several leading firms of pub 
lishers to bring out the book in perfect style and with no more 
delay than is necessary to insure absolute accuracy. The re 
ception by the German people of a new version of their old, 
revered Luther’s Bible, will be watched with no little interest 
from this side of the Atlantic. 

EE ae a 
A MORBIDLY SENSITIVE STATESMAN. 

Bismarck, who threatens to lay down, once for all, the bur 
dens of statesmanship in order to have done with power, as- 
cribes his heart-sickness with governing to the critical news- 
papers of Germany. In vain he has exerted himself, in season 
and out of season, to reason with a large class of outspoken, 
honest German editors, who were so intractable as to refuse 
bribes of any kind. In the excess of his zeal to serve his 
country, the high and mighty Prince Chancellor sent the recalci 
trant journalists to prison. How dangerously the independent 
press of Germany interfered with Bismarck’s policy and em- 
barrassed his government is plainly shown in the appalling 
course of the Badischer Beobachter, a sheet of small circula 
tion, published in an obscure South German village. In com- 
menting upon the vast quantity of paper required for printing 
the census of Germany, it said: ‘* Does paper-manufacturer 
Von Bismarck supply some of it?’’ This allusion to the 
business of paper-making, so profitably carried on by the Prince 
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Chancellor, meant as an innocent jest, was seen by but few 
readers. Inashort time it reappeared in the Strasburg Union, a 
journal of large circulation and strong anti-German sentiments. 
Promptly Bismarck took the alarm—a witty reference to his 
paper mills was fraught with danger to the imperial crown. 
Promptly he pounced upon the Union, compelling its pub- 
to pay a fine of five hundred marks. 

On the trial, the editor of the Union, who was one of 
those wicked editors that publish good things from their con- 
temporaries without giving credit, had to tell that the remark 
so perilous to the safety of Germany was first printed in the 
little-known Badischer Beobachter. A man who could pen 
such a query was a standing menace to Bismarck, who had 
him arrested without loss of time. After a long trial, the 
would-be destroyer of his country’s glory was sentenced to pay 
a fine of three hundred marks and the costs of his prosecution. 
In vain the journalist pleaded that the quotation was intended 
as a harmless joke; was not inspired by the foes of Germany; 
was not intended to topple over the governmental fabric Bis- 
marck had erected. 

Did all other editors take warning by the fate of their 
brethren of the Union and Beobachter ? Not a bit of it. .With 
the perversity of their class they found fault with Bismarck, 
some of them going so far as to insinuate that he was little 
better than a tyrant; that he was trying to utterly crush the 
freedom of the press in Germany. 

The last charge proved too much for the sensitive nature of 
the master of Germany. For years he had crowded prisons with 
editors not of his way of thinking; time and again he tried to 
have every paper published in Germany edited in accordance 
with his own peculiar views, thereby obviating trouble and bad 
feeling. His magnanimous offer was rejected with sneers. 
He was compelled to go on imprisoning contrary journalists, 
who wrote gleefully from their prison cells denouncing their 
persecutor in such terms as to cause a majority of their fellow 
subjects to vote against him. The last blow was too much; 
the people for whom he toiled preferred the counsel of im 
prisoned editors to the views of the statesman who ruled the 
Emperor. As it evidently did not pay to fine and incarcerate 
journalists, and as he cannot curb their utterances, Bismarck 
threatens to resign. Thus far, nota single publisher of a liberal 
newspaper in Germany has offered to suspend the issue of his 
sheet if Bismarck will only remain in office. On the contrary, 
some of the liberal journals ask Bismarck not to threaten to 
resign, but to send in his resignation and give his attention to 
his paper mills. The great, able, unscrupulous Otto von Bis 
marck has at last discovered that the press, in the last half of 
the nineteenth century, is more powerful than potentates and 
empires—more of a force than armies and fleets—more to be 
feared than the displeasure of kings and cabinets. If Bismarck 
were totry, he could govern with an untrammelled press; perhaps 
he will try, for he loves power dearly—almost as well as life 
itself. 


—— -@o — 





THE first printed newspaper was issued in England in 1622. 
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THE TYPE FOUNDERS. 

The Central Type Foundry, St. Louis, has issued a series of 
**Old Style Extended,*’ caps and lower case; the sizes are 
Long Primer, Pica, Great Primer, Double Pica, and Double 
Great Primer. 

This foundry has also added a Nonpareil size to their ‘* Geo- 


metric ’’ series—a valuable addition. The Geometric was, at 
first, rather coldly received in the East, but is now being 
largely bought, from its appearance in customer work. 

> 


A ‘*Rimmed Tuscan”’ series comes from the Boston Type 


Foundry. The sizes are Great Primer, Double Small Pica; 
and Double English. 

The Falltime showing of the Johnson Type Foundry, Phila- 
delphia, in the 7ypographic Advertiser, is a rich and varied 
one. A series of ‘* Glyptic, No. 2,’ lighter and more extended 
than the first Glyptic—sizes from Brevier to Two-line Pica; a 
‘Title Black,*’ in sizes from Nonpareil to Two-line Great 
Primer; a ‘‘(ueen-Anne Text,’’ Two-line Brevier to Three- 
line Pica; ** Edson,’? Nonpareil to Two-line Great Primer; a 


condensed ‘*Spencerian Script, No. 2,’’ with ornamented 


capitals—-sizes from Two-line Brevier to Double Paragon; and 


” 


**Card Ornaments, No. 3,’’ comprise the exhibit. 


-@-+ —— 
AT A meeting of Philadelphia Pressmen’s Union, No. 4, 
held on Monday evening, October 31, the following named 
gentlemen were elected to serve as officers for the ensuing 
year: 
President—Chas. W. Miller 
Vice-President—Wm. S. Moore. 
Secretary—Bernard Nolan. 
Treasurer—W illiam Harris. 
Doorkeeper—Chas. W. Shepherd. 
ison 


ORNAMENTAL Capital letters—/itere florentes, as they were 


called—were first used together in display lines by Erhardus 
Ratdolt, of Venice, in 1477. He also enjoys the honor of 
being the first to print in letters of gold, as may be seen in his 
in 1499. 


editions of ** Euchd’’ and ‘ Simplicius,’’ 
I 


~ -@- 


SAMUEL H. Town has removed his printing office from De- 


catur and Market to Seventh and Sansom Streets, where he | 


has added stationery to the printing business. 
ene 
HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
A most acceptable holiday present to a printer, whether ap- 
prentice or journeyman, would be a set of the three works 
American Encyclopedia of Printing, $10.00 


Wilson’s Punctuation, 2.00 


MacKellar’s American Printer, ‘ ; : 2.00 
Total cost, at retail price, . ’ . $14 00 
I will furnish these three works, complete and neatly packed, 
on receipt of Ze Dollars, cash or postal order, at the office 
of the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 Minor St., Philadelphia, 
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THE PEN. 


The pen is simple, yet sublime ! 
It writes its story on the page, 
And sends it down the stream of time 
In statesmen’s lore—in minstrels’ rhyme 
As echoes of the passing age 
It, too, has power to crown a king, 
And uncrown kings in realms of earth ! 
By lifted finger it can bring 
A word to silence, or to sing 
An anthem of immortal birth. 


The lustre of the sword is dim 

Beside the lustre of the pen ; 
The mountain’s crown, the ocean’s rim, 
Echo the universal hymn 

That lifts it highest among men 


SALE OF A MAZARINE BIBLE. 


The library of the late Lord Hampton, better known as Sir 





| John Pakington, a select portion of which has been sold by 
| Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, was remarkable for 
some exceedingly rare versions ot the Scriptures, among 
| which were the first edition of Coverdale’s Bible, Tyndale’s 
| first Pentateuch and New Testament, etc. Besides these there 
| were the Prayer-Books of Edward VI., Liturgies of Elizabeth, 
| James I. and Charles I., and Laud’s Scotch Liturgy, with a 
| large collection of other prayer-books, primers of Henry 
| VIII, Edward VI., Mary and Elizabeth, with many scarce 
| books and some manuscripts, of which an interesting one was 
| the large ‘‘terrier,’’ on vellum, of the estates of Sergt. Pa 
| kintgon; who died in 1560. The great interest of the sale was, 
| however, enhanced by the addition of a nearly perfect copy of 
| the famous Gutenberg or ‘‘ Mazarine Bible,’’ which did not 
| belong to the Westwood House library, but was that discovered 
in the sacristy of a village church in Bavaria, about four years 
ago, when it was purchased by Mr. G. Kamensky, the vendor 
| on this occasion. ‘This copy, which measures 1434 inches 
| high, had the Old Testament only and was complete to the 
| end of Maccabees, where folio 486 and 506 are supplied in 
| perfect facsimile. The public sale of this rare book, even in 
an imperfect state, has never occurred since the copy in the 
Perkins library was sold for £2,690, and this large price repre- 
| sents the high value set upon this first book printed with move- 
| able types. It was now put up at the close of the second day’s 
sale, and, after a very strong competition, fell to Mr. Quaritch’s 
bidding of £760.—London Times. 
Cbirenmnicegil 
WOMEN were employed and commended as compositors as 
early as 1481. The first notable female printer was Charlotte 
Guillard, who was in business for fifty years in the city of 
Paris. This pioneer of feminine followers of Gutenberg was 
celebrated for the correctness of the works issued from her 


press. She first entered the typographic ranks in 1506. 


*@-+ EE 
STEREOTYPING was introduced into the United States in 
| 1813. 
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AN IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISION. 

Judge Allison, of the Philadelphia Court of Quarter Ses 
sions, on November 5, 1881, made a very important decision 
regarding the rights of employers and journeymen, based on 
recently enacted laws of the State of Pennsylvania. As the 
parties in the case were all printers, and as the decision is al 
most a complete reversal of what has heretofore been regarded 
as law in Pennsylvania, we copy the decision entire from the 
Legal /ntelligencer of this city, as revised by the Judge. 


COMMONWEALTH ex rel. E. VALLETTE et al. v. SHERIFF, &c. 
Habeas Corpus. 

Opinion by ALLISON, P. J. November 5, 1881. 

The defendants were charged, on oath of Michael T. Bennerman, 
with having unlawfully conspired to injure the firm of Sherman & Co., 
by molesting, intimidating and annoying said firm in their business ; 
and were required to give bail in the sum of $600 each, to answer said 
charge at the present October term of the Quarter Sessions. 

The defendants, representing a trades-union association, called upon a 
member of the firm at their office or place of business, and gave notice 
that the association had decided upon an increase of wages to be paid to 
journeymen printers employed in the offices of this city, and, in case the 
increased rates were not paid by the said firm to the persons in their 
employ, there would be a strike on the part of their employees. The 
demand for increase of compensation having been refused, the defendants 
proceeded to the office or shop of the complainants, where their journey- 
men were at work, and notified them that the advanced rate of compen- 
sation having been refused there would be a strike, or that a strike was 
ordered, and that, after that day, they should cease to work for Sherman 
& Co. until their wages had been advanced to the standard fixed by the 
Union. All of the workmen, with one exception, including the foreman 
of the office, were members of the Union, and, according to the law 
of their organization, were required to obey the rules and regulations of 
the body of which the defendants were the duly appointed representa- 
tives. Does this conduct on the part of defendants amount to an un 
lawful conspiracy, for which they may be indicted and placed on trial ? 

Prior to the Act of June 14th, 1872, and the supplemental Act of April 

oth, 1876, the law, as then settled, would have required this question to 
be answered in the affirmative. A conspiracy of workmen to raise 
wages by combining to coerce other persons to conform to rules adopted 
by such combination, regulating the price of labor, and carrying such 
rules into effect by acts and declarations tending to control the will and 
conduct of others, constituted a criminal, and, therefore, an indictable 
offence : 3 Wharton Cr. L., sec. 2322; Bishop’s Cr. L. secs. 230, 231 
This is equally true, whether the conspiracy was intended to coerce the 
free will and freedom of action of workmen or employer. In 3 Russell 
on Crimes, the law, as there stated, is: -‘‘A combination to obstruct 
others in carrying on their business and forcing them to submit to a book 
of prices, inducing workmen to leave their employer's service, the pur- 
pose being to obstruct the prosecutors in their manufacture and injure 
them in their business, and thus force their consent, would be a violation 
of law, which would be indictable.””. In Commonwealth v. Carlisle, 
Brightly’s R. 40, Gibson, J., said: ‘‘A combination is criminal when- 
ever the act to be done has a necessary tendency to prejudice the publi 
or oppress individuals by unjustly subjecting them to the power of the 
confederates. Where the purpose is injurious or unlawful, the gist of 
the offence is the conspiracy.”” Morris Co. v. Barclay Co., 18 P. F. Sm: 
186, and numerous illustrations of the doctrine there cited by Agnew, 
oe 

Admitting the law to have been clearly established, so that it would 
have subjected the defendants to indictment for the combination and acts 
done in pursuance of the conspiracy, as proved on the hearing in this 
case, what is their standing now before or under the law of Pennsyl- 
vania, as affected by the legislation of 1872 and 1876? 
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The Act of 1872, Purdon 351, declares that it shall be lawful for work 
ingmen, acting either as individuals or as members of any club, society, 
or association, to refuse to work for any person, whenever, among other 
causes recited in the Act, to continue such work would be contrary to 
the rules or regulations of such organization to which they may belong, 
and that such refusal shall not subject them to prosecution or indictment 
for conspiracy. This Act sweeps away, in a few words, nearly all of the 
law which had been long established in England, and adopted in this 
country, touching organizations or combinations of workingmen, having 
for their object the regulation of amounts to be paid to them for their 
work by combination in clubs or societies. That which had been held 
to be contrary to law is declared to be lawful, and that which before 
would have subjected workingmen to criminal prosecution, the Act says, 
may be done without incurring the risk of indictment. It is, therefore, 
no longer unlawful to combine and organize and adopt regulations having 
for their object the increase of wages or the consideration to be paid for 
labor. The effect of such combination may be to prejudice the interests 
of the community, and may tend to injure individuals in their business 
by causing the employed to cease work for an employer, and thus com- 
pel him to submit to a book or standard of prices, which had been fixed 
by workingmen who had combined and organized for that purpose. The 
Act contains, however, the material proviso that whoever shall Ainder 
persons who desire to labor for their employers from so doing, or other 
persons from being employed as laborers, shall still be subject to prose- 
cution and punishment, as for a criminal conspiracy. What constituted 
such hindrance was not defined, and it was for the purpose of removing 
all ambiguity connected with the word hinder, in the Act of 1872, that 
the supplemental law of April 20th, 1876 was passed, which declares that 
the construction to be given to the proviso contained in the Act of 1872 
shail be that the use of lawful and peaceful means, having for their ob- 
ject a lawful purpose, shall not be regarded as “‘ in any way hindering’”’ 
persons who desire to labor; and that the use of force, threat, or menace 
of harm to persons or property shall a/ome be regarded as in any way 
hindering persons who desire to labor for their employers from so doing, 
or other persons from being employed as laborers. 

Under this statement of the law of Pennsylvania, as it stands to-day 
in full force, the only question for our consideration is, do the acts of the 
defendants, representing and acting in behalf of a labor society, club, or 
erganization, subject them to indictment? Does calling together upon 
the firm of Sherman & Co., demanding an increase of wages for the 
journeymen printers employed by the firm, with notice that a refusal 
would result in a strike of the workmen, followed by the defendants 
going together to the workshop of the prosecutors and notifying the jour- 
neymen that a strike was ordered, constitute the use of force, threat, or 
menace of harm to the persons or property of the firm, or to the mem- 
bers of the firm of Sherman & Co., or to their employees? Are these 
means otherwise than lawful and peaceful, and had they for their object 
a lawful purpose? We are unable to see wherein they offend against the 
law. If laborers may now lawfully combine, and, as members of such 
combination, refuse to work for an employer, when, in their opinion, the 
wages paid to them are insufficient; if they may now lawfully refuse to 
work, when to do so would be contrary to the rules, regulations, or by- 
laws of any association to which they may belong, how can it be con- 
sidered as amounting to force, threat, or menace of harm, for two or 
more persons, authorized to act for such association, to say to an em- 
ployer that a rule, by-law, or regulation of the association required the 
payment of increased wages, and that, on refusal to make such payment, 
their workmen were, by virtue of their membership of a lawful society 
and its regulations, required to stop work? It is true that striking, as it 
is called, or refusing to work, might, and probably would, result in harm 
to the business of Sherman & Co., but that is the result of what work- 
men may now lawfully do in their associated capacity, and does not con- 
stitute a threat or menace of harm in the sense in which these terms are 
to be understood as they are used in the Act of 1876. The fact is not to 
be overlooked that it had too often been a matter of just complaint that 
workmen resorted to actual force, to threats and menace of injury to 
persons and property in the enforcement of a demand for an advanced 
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Such 


When done by agreement between two or more persons 


rate of wages. Upon this the law always frowned. acts were 
always illegal. 
they amounted to overt acts, growing out of a criminal conspiracy, 
which tended to the injury of the community and to the subversion of 
individual rights of persons and property This was the wrong referred 
to in the Act of 1876, 


to punishment in the future, as it had in the past 


which it was declared would subject the offenders 
Such acts were de- 


clared to be outside of the protection contemplated by the legislation 


which we are now considering, because such means are neither lawful nor | 


peaceful, and because they are calculated to improperly hinder persons 
who desire to labor for their employers from so doing, and to prevent 


other persons from being employed as laborers 


It was further urged, on behalf of the Commonwealth, that the intru- | 


sion of the defendants into the shop or workroom of the prosecutors was 
in itself a trespass, and, therefore, illegal, and that the means employed 
to carry into effect the purposes of the defendants are not sanctioned by 
the Act of 1876. But this proposition is not borne out by the testimony 
in the cause ; for it has not been shown that visits like the one made by 
defendants—workmen of the same craft going to the shops where other 
workmen are employed—are not, at least, with the implied permission 
of the employers. It is not pretended in this case that defendants were 
forbidden to enter the shop, or that they were ordered to depart after 
they had entered, or that their conduct was not peaceable and orderly 

The foreman having charge of the shop was present, and knew of the 
presence of the defendants and of the object of th ir visit. ‘To this he 
did not object, and, in so far as he represented the prosecutors, may be 
said to have consented to, if he did not approve of all that was said and 
done. 

Reaching the conclusion that the defendants are nat shown to have 
done any act contrary to law, that no prima /acie case of unlawful 
combination or criminal conspiracy has been shown by the testimony, 
they are hereby discharged 
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GREAT NEWSPAPER RIVALRY. 

Thirty-five years ago, writes James Parton in the New York 
Ledger, the point of competition with the New York papers 
was to be the first to publish the English steamer’s news. Te 
accomplish this exertions were made that have probably never 
been surpassed in the history of the daily press. The moment 
a steamer was sighted at Halifax, a horse was saddled and the 
express rider prepared to mount; a parcel was thrown from the 
steamer’s deck, and away the rider sped with it across Nova 
Scotia to the Bay of Fundy. Thence the precious packet and 
its bearer were carried in a swift steamboat to Portland. Be 
tween Portland and New York the messenger traveled by 
horse, by buggy, by steamboat, and by such bits of railroad as 
were then completed, and so the news sometimes reached New 
The 


express frequently cost as much as $3,000, which was usually 
I } 3 J 


York fifteen hours before the steamer reached Boston. 
shared among half a dozen newspapers of Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia. 

And the worst of it was that a few newspapers would some- 
There 
the 
Herald ran rival expresses from Halifax to New York, in the 


times incur this great expense and be beaten after all. 


was one memorable occasion, when the 77/bune and 


middle of a severe winter, when Nova Scotia was heaped with 
snow-drifts, and the Bay of Fundy was covered with floating 
ice eighteen inches thick. The Tribune express made the dis 


tance from Halifax to Boston in thirty-one hours. From Bos 


ton to New Haven it was mostly conveyed by railroad. 
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** From New Haven,”’ said the 77iéune of the next morning, 
‘* it was brought hither in four hours and a half by our ever- 
trusty rider, Enoch Ward, who never lets the grass grow to the 
heels of his horses. He came in a little after eleven o’clock 
A. M., but the rival express had got in two hours earlier, hav- 
ing made the shortest time from Boston on record.”’ 
There were many such mishaps in those days. Sometimes 
a horse would fall lame in the middle of the night, and the 
rider would be obliged to wake up a farmer and buy another. 
Occasionally the rider himself would give out, lose an hour or 
two in getting warmth or rest, and reach New York just in 
time to hear the boys crying the news in an extra of a rival 
sheet. These expresses made a great stir at the time, for the 
editors did not fail to blow the boastful trumpet, and the pub 
lic were gradually worked up to a high degree of excitement. 
Bets were made, as in the case of other races, and anecdotes 
were told of the tricks and adventures of the express riders. 
oo 


NEWSPAPERS AS BUSINESS ENTERPRISES. 


A newspaper is a business enterprise, and must be conducted 
on business principles. Men are constantly asking favors from 
newspapers, which mean a sacrifice of space representing 
money, who would never dream of asking lawyers to take 
cases without fees, or expect doctors to take their pay in thanks. 
The deadhead is disappearing from other departments of business 
life, and the newspaper deadhead, distinguished though he may 
be, must follow. Newspapers, being business enterprises, must 
live in a business way. If the public does not support the best 
newspapers it must expect to see the worst newspapers thrive. 
It will not 
It is true, and 


The daily journal is a product rather than a force. 
only reflect, but represent the age it lives in. 
especially true of our own country, that newspapers, in the 
hands of men having convictions and believing that they could, 
with this modern lever, help to move the world, have accom- 
plished great things. Without them the great movements of the 
past century for the furtherance of personal, religious and po 
But this 
was possible only because they had the support and sympathy 


litical liberty would have traveled at a snail’s pace. 
of the best men and women of the community. The news- 
papers can lead, but leadership implies a following, and where 
none will follow none will be brave enough to lead. As arule, 
newspapers are what their readers make them. The responsi- 
bility of the subscriber is as great in its way as that of the edi 
tor. The surest way of keeping the standards of our journal- 
ism high, and of raising them, is for that portion of the public 
which knows the value and necessity of a dignified and able 
press to withhold its support altogether from newspapers which 
cater to depraved tastes and are reckless of the truth, and to give it 
to newspapers which can safely be taken into the family and are 
not only decent but just... J. 7ribune. 


oe 

THE first use of leads for widening the distance between the 
lines of type was in an edition of Cicero, printed at Mentz in 
1465, by Peter Schoeffer. 
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WAS SHAKSPEARE A PRINTER? 


It was settled long ago that Shakspeare was a part of every 
Englishman’s constitution, and the complaint has certainly been 
inherited in an intensified form by his sprightly Cousin Jona 
than. As a specimen of common property, we all felt justified 
in treating the great dramatist according to our own pleasure; 
and recently, after a couple of centuries of idolatrous adula 
tion, apparently for the mere sake of change, people have been 
found to assert that Shakspeare was not himself, but only Lord 
Bacon. To a good, old-fashioned mind, this has been very 
dreadful; and, in great need of comfort and consolation, faith 
ful readers turn again to the old, familiar volume in order to 
regain their former mental status. 

Shakspeare seems to have done his work so quietly, simply 
and thoroughly that it may be a vexation to the critics who 
need something to write about, and find the highest enjoyment 
in examining spots on the sun and motes in its beams. The 
great dramatist appears perfectly to have understood the value 
of the gift bestowed upon the world, and, in all soberness, he 
believed that the world ought to be contented therewith, and 
leave himself alone. In this spirit he bequeathed a malediction 
to any meddler who dared to disturb his bones; and in the same 
spirit he followed his own business, and conducted himself 
generally in a fashion to convey a very broad hint to let his 
character alone also. 

The critics have heretofore been forced to content themselves 
with the plays; and, in revenge, they have proved from the 
text that the author may have been anything, everything, or 
nothing. It has been shown that he was a Catholic, an Epis- 
copalian, and an atheist. Equally plausible is the proof that 
he was an attorney, a schoolmaster, a soldier, a chemist, a 
farmer, a doctor, and a sailor; and a learned Frenchman de 
monstrated beyond dispute that nobody but a butcher would have 


closed ‘‘ Hamlet’’ with a heap of carcases. But as good must 
always come out of evil, all turmoil tend to peace, so a leading 
American journal, with a mission to discover everything lost, 
and to reveal everything hidden, has at length settled the mat 
ter beyond dispute by discovering that he was so profound, so 
wise, and so virtuous, that hg must have been—a printer. 


There can be nothing more to say.- The proposition is self 
evident, and we can only recover our usual self-complacency 
by remembering that intuition led us long ago to the same con 
viction. As the subject must now be considered as closed for 
ever, the last chance upon the topic may be seized upon to 
present a few of the proofs that can be permitted to strengthen 
the already proven fact. Numerous are the instances in which 
the words ‘* print’? and ‘* matter’’ are used as only a printer 
would use them. Familiarity with the terms of the craft may 
be supposed to have led the quaint proposal of the merry 
Mistress Ford, that Falstaff might save himself trouble by put- 
ting his love-letters in print, with blank spaces for the various 
ladies’ names. A proof-reader might well imagine the pretty 
conceit in which Hamlet fancies that between Denmark and 
England 


| to be true. 
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** Peace should still her wheaten garland wear 
And stand a comma "tween their amities!”’ 
As if fresh-minted from Richard Field’s printing office come 
the lines 
** Come we to /ud/ Joints here! 
And are e¢ ceteras nothing ?”’ 
Speed repeats a jingling line, and gives it authority, as: 
** All this I speak in print—for in print I found it.” 

Costard promises to deliver the letter ‘in print,’”’ meaning 
thereby fidelity and accuracy in service. With the same 
meaning, Touchstone declares that 

** We quarrel in print, by the book 

Sir Toby Belch proposes to make the challenge the more 

bitter by putting more gall in the ink, and to 
** ‘Taunt him with all the license of print.’ 

The old joke, that is ever fresh, is found on the lips of 
Mopsa, who loves a ballad in print—-for then it is always sure 
The vocabulary of typography seems bent on 
compressing itself into the few words in which the child is de 
scribed as 
‘Although the frint be little, the whole matter and copy of thy father.’’ 

Without attempting to marshal the array of corroborating 
lines, let it be sufficient that Shakspeare, the printer, stood by 
the dignity of his order most nobly when he made Jack Cade, 
the rude leader of a rabble horde, sum up the crimes of Lord 
Say in the accusation: 

‘* Whereas, before, our forefathers had no cther books but the score 
and tally, thou hast caused printing to be used; and, contrary to the 
King, his crown and dignity, thou hast built a paper mill!” 


-ee 


AMERICANIZING ENGLISH JOURNALISM. 

The process of Americanizing the British press is proceeding 
at a rapid rate. It was not long ago—only a few years—that 
American and English newspapers were radically different in 
appearance and management. The London dailies were all 
cast in one mould. There were four leading editorials, each a 
column in length; in extreme cases an extension of six or eight 
lines was permitted. The editorials were headless, compelling 
the reader to wade through the long columns in order to get an 
idea of what the editor was writing about, and not unfrequently 
this proved labor in vain. Editorial paragraphs were non-ex- 
istent, and topics that in American journals would be con- 
sidered unworthy of more than a dozen lines were laboriously 
hammered and stretched to the regulation length. Humor 
was rigidly excluded from every part of the paper; the use of 
a joke to justify a column of reprint would be considered 
ample justification for the summary dismissal of the audacious 
foreman. Interviewing was looked upon with horror, and 
personal paragraphs were undreamed-of atrocities. 

A change has come over the spirit of the British journalistic 
dreams. Personal journals flourish in greater numbers in Lon- 
don than in New York, and the ‘‘high-toned’’ members of 
this class of English papers indulge in personal notes and com- 
ments which startle the American journalist by their coarseness 


and utter disregard of the proprieties of social life. The inter- 
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viewer plies his pencil openly without being shown the door by 


the liveried lackey of the interviewed, or kicked down the | 


editorial stairs when he offers for sale the results of his labors. 
Editorial paragraphs have established themselves as regular 


the leading dailies. Some of these are jocose in tone, and a 


humorous cast has even been occasionally given to a long one. 
All these the of That 


scarcely be said of the imitations of American journalistic en 


are in nature improvements. can 


terprise which have recently startled the English public and 
It 


has been the custom among the London journals to treat State 


caused commotion in the chief offices of the Government. 


secrets as too sacred for newspapers to reach after, and docu 
ments, the contents of which would be public property in a 
few hours, were never referred to in advance unless the infor- 
mation was given by the ‘distinguished person’’ who alone 
had the right to give away the secrets of the Government. 
Recently the London Standard created a sensation by publish 
ing the full text of an important document connected with 
Afghan affairs, the existence of which was known to but three 
or four besides the principal members of the Government, and 
its contents were a carefully guarded secret. ‘This was fol 
lowed by a rival journal giving .the purport of another secret 
document, the paper itself having disappeared from the Gov- 
ernment archives. More recently, what professed to be a full 
account of the Irish Land Bill has been published, in advance of 
its submission to Parliament. The publication has been pro- 
nounced incorrect, and, at the same time, a betrayal of trust, 
and a vigorous search for the purloiner of State secrets has been 
set on foot. 
ose ‘ 


AN INTERVIEW WITH LONGFELLOW. 


At first the conversation took a wide range. The poet was 
inclined to ask questions about men and current events, and it 
was quite a time before the drift of chat turned upon what he 
was doing, had done and expected to accomplish. 


; he; 


*<T am not doing much these days,’’ said **simply 
keeping from getting rusty,’’ and he cast his eye around the 
room at the many evidences of work lying about, as much as 
to say, You can see for yourself how much that is. 

Expressing a preference for his ** Evangeline,’’ I ventured to 
say: ‘*I see you located the final scene of that beautiful story 
in Philadelphia.”’ 

‘Yes, sir. The poem is one of my favorites also; as much, 
perhaps, on account of the manner in which I got the ground 
work for it as anything else.’’ 

** What is the story, please ?”’ 

with me one 
While at the 
dinner Mr. Hawthorne’s friend said to me: ‘I have been try 


«*T will tell you. Hawthorne came to dine 


day and brought a friend with him from Salem. 


ing to get Hawthorne to write a story about the banishment of 
the Acadians from Acadia, founded upon the life of a young 
Acadian girl who was then separated from her lover, spent 
the balance of her life searching for him, and, when both 
were old, found him dying ina hospital.’ ’’ 
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‘« ‘Ves,’ said Hawthorne, ‘but there’s nothing in it fora story.’ 
**T caught the thought at once that it would make a striking 
picture put in verse, and said, ‘ Hawthorne, give it*to me for a 


| poem, and promise me that you will not write about it until I 
features, at the end of the four column editorials, in several of 


have written the poem.’ 

‘Hawthorne readily assented to my request, and it was 
agreed that I should use his friend’s story for verse whenever 
I had the time and inclination to write it. In 1825 I started 
for Europe, and, when in New York, concluded I would visit 
Philadelphia, and so went over. 

‘*It was in the Spring, about this time, and the country was 
beautiful as it is to-day. I spent a week in the (Quaker City, 
stopping at the old Mansion House, on Third Street, near Wal- 
nut. It was one of the best hotels I ever stopped at, and, at 
It 
private residence of the wealthy Binghams, and was kept by a 
man named Head. 


that time, perhaps the best in the country. had been the 
The table was excellent, and the bed 
chambers were splendidly furnished, and were great, large, airy 
rooms 


as large as this,’’? turning round and surveying the 


ample library room in which we were seated. ‘It has given 
way now to the demands of. business, I believe, for when I 
was last there I could hardly recognize the place where it 
stood. During this visit I spent much time looking about, and 
Philadelphia is one of the places which made a lasting impres 
sion upon me and left its mark upon my later work. Even the 
streets of Philadelphia make rhyme: 
“* Market, Arch, Race and Vine, 
Chestnut, Walnut, Spruce and Pine 

‘*T got the climax of ‘Evangeline’ from Philadelphia, you 
know, and it was singular how I happened’ to do so. I was 
passing down Spruce Street one day, toward my hotel, after a 
walk, when my attention was attracted to a large building with 
beautiful trees about it, inside of a high enclosure. I walked 
along until I came to the great gate, and then stepped inside 
and looked carefully over the place. The charming picture of 
lawn, flower-beds and shade which it presented made an im- 
pression which has never left me, and twenty four years after, 
when I came to write ‘ Evangeline,’ I located the final scene, 
the meeting between Evangeline and Gabriel and the death, at 
this poorhouse, and the burial in an old Catholic graveyard not 
far away, which I found by chance in another of my walks. 

‘*It is purely a fancy sketch, and the name of ‘ Evan- 
yeline’ coined to complete the story. The incident Mr. Haw 
thorne’s friend gave me, and my visit to the poorhouse in Phil 
adelphia, gave m ethe groundwork of the poem.” 

‘* The claim is that the Quaker almshouse, on Walnut Street 
near Third, is the one referred to in ‘ Evangeline.’ ”’ 
** No; that is not so. 


It 


is the old poorhouse I referred to, which stood on the square 


I remember that place distinctly. 


between Spruce and Pine and Tenth and Eleventh Streets.’’ 
Mr. Longfellow then took, from an adjoining room, a pic- 
ture of the old Quaker almshouse, and explained that the spot 
which attracted his attention and marked Philadelphia for the 
final act of ‘* Evangeline ’’ was not this old institution, as had 


Boston Herald. 


been so often claimed. 
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PRAISING THE NEWSPAPER. 

‘* What shall a preacher do when he has two texts, either of 
which is equally good ?’’ asked Mr. Talmage, in mild tones, 
at the beginning of his discourse in the Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
on the morning of October 30th. It had been announced that 


’ 


he would discuss ‘* The Character of American Newspapers.’ 
*«In my perplexity,’’ continued Mr. Talmage, answering his 
own question, ‘‘1I will take them both: ‘And the wheels were 
full of eyes.’—Exekiel x. 12. ‘For all the Athenians and 
strangers which were there spent their time in nothing else, but 
either to tell or to hear some new thing.’—Acts xvii. 21.”’ 
Resting his left elbow upon his right hand, and shaking his 
index finger at his audience, which filled every seat in the edi 
fice, he inquired: ‘* What but the wheels of the printing ma 
chine can see?’’ The wheels of the labor-performing machi 
nery, he said, ground bone and sinew, and the sewing machine 
caused aches sharper than the needle that it plied. The eyes 
of the printing press were both near and far-sighted, and saw 
all things. Turning to the second text, Mr. Talmage said: 
‘*In Athens the great question, as now, was, ‘What’s the 
news?’’’ China first answered the question. There is now 
issued in Pekin a paper that has been published weekly for 
1,000 years, which first made its appearance printed on silk. In 
America Benjamin Harris began the publication of Pudlic Oc 
currences in 1690. The first daily was issued in Philadelphia 
in 1784, and bore the name of the American Datly Advertiser. 
** Just as soon as the newspaper began to demonstrate its pur 
pose,’’ exclaimed Mr. Talmage, as he strode across the rostrum 
and threw out his right arm like an extension gas fixture, * the 
powers shackled it. In Russia, which I regard as the most 
tyrannical Government on the face of the earth, the newspapers 
are fettered. Austria could not bear the pleadings for Hungary’s 
freedom. Napoleon, who wanted to keep his foot on the neck 
of the nations, said every editor ought to be in prison. Thomas 
Jefferson, who wrote the Declaration of Independence, said: 
‘If I were to choose between a country without a newspaper 
and a newspaper without a country, I should take the latter.’ ’’ 
Mr. Talmage thanked God for the everlasting blessing of 
the printing press, and said that a good newspaper was the 
greatest temporal blessing given the people. One paper, sta- 
tistics showed, died every day, and generally three or four for- 
tunes were spent in establishing a paper on a paying basis. It 
was usually the case that the older papers absorbed the younger 
ones, like one whale swallowing fifty minnows. The average 
life of a newspaper was five years, and in the United States 
and Canada only thirty papers had reached the age of fifty 
years. The newspaper made knowledge democratic. ‘*Knowl- 
edge is the light of life,’? shouted Mr. Talmage, as he grasped 
a handful of air and threw the invisible missile with all his 
force toward the crowded gallery. He said that all the great 
authors made their beginning in the newspapers. ‘ The Bible, 
Webster’, Dictionary, and a good newspaper fit a man for this 
life and the happiness of the next.’? The newspaper that 
printed the best and most beautiful side of life was character- 
ized as a misrepresentation. ‘*Sin is loathsome—make it so; 











virtue is beautiful—make it so!’’ Mr. Talmage urged that 
impersonality should be dropped, and spoke of the time when 
leading editorial writers used to affix their initials to their ar 
ticles. If such an idea were in vogue at this time, the writers 
would get credit for all the good things they wrote, and would 
be held responsible for all the bad things. The universities, 
Mr. Talmage believed, should have departments for the train 
ing of editors and reporters. ‘*I declare that the mightiest 
force for good is a good newspaper, and for bad a bad news- 
paper.’’ Here the speaker advanced to the front of the plat- 
form, and, extending his arms, exclaimed: ‘*The Christian 
newspaper will be the right wing of the Apocalyptic angel, 
and the printing press will be the front wheel of the Lord’s 
chariot.”’ 
i — 


HOW A WOMAN READS A NEWSPAPER. 


According to Mrs. Gertrude Garrison, this is how she does it. 





She takes it up hurriedly, and begins to scan it over rapidly, as 
though she were hunting some particular thing, but she is not. 
She is merely taking in the obscure paragraphs, which, she 
believes, were put in the out-of-the-way places for the sake of 
keeping her from seeing them. As she finishes each one, her 
countenance brightens with the comfortable reflection that she 
has outwitted the editor and the whole race of men, for she 
cherishes a vague belief that newspapers are the enemies of her 
sex, and editors her chief oppressors. She never reads the 
headlines, and the huge telegraph heads she never sees. She 
is greedy for local news, and devours it with the keenest relish. 
Marriages and deaths are always interesting reading to her, 
and advertisements are exciting and stimulating. She cares 
but little for printed jokes unless they reflect ridicule upon the 
men, and then she delights in them and never forgets them. 
She pays particular attention to anything enclosed in quotation 
marks, and considers it rather better authority than anything 
first handed. The columns in which the editor airs his opin 
ions, in leaded hifalutin, she rarely reads. Views are of no 
importance in her estimation, but facts are everything. She 
generally reads the poetry. She doesn’t always care for it, 
but makes a practice of reading it, because she thinks she 
ought to. She reads stories, and sketches, and paragraphs, 
indiscriminately, and believes every word of them. Finally, 
after she has read all she intends to, she lays the paper down 
with an air of disappointment and a half-contemptuous gesture, 
which says very plainly that she thinks all newspapers miser- 
able failures, but is certain that, if she had a chance, she 
could make the only perfect newspaper the world has ever 
seen. 


+ 





Tue Chinese written language consists of one hundred 
thousand characters. 





*- 


THE first printed book in which there was a distinction made 


between 7 and 7 and # and v was Romas’ Latin grammar, in 
1557- 
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CURIOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 

‘¢ T would like this advertisement translated into French,”’ 
said an American in Paris, handing to a clerk in the American 
Register office the following curious advertisement: 

‘‘ Twenty francs reward will be paid for the recovery of a 
cameo brooch which represents Venus and Adonis lost on the 
Boulevard des Italiens about 10 o’clock last evening.”’ 

But the literary productions of advertisers who have axes to 
grind, and who pay liberally for the privilege of occupying 
space, have before now proved very interesting bits of reading 
in the columns of a well-edited paper. 

H. H. Brown & Co., of No. 1 Centre Street, kept standing 
for several weeks in a leading New York daily: ‘Soldiers 
who have lost their discharges, and those who did not receive 
pension from the date of their discharge or death, please 
apply.” 

In the ‘* Wants”’ department of a country exchange, a resi 
dent advertises for ‘‘a woman to wash, iron and milk one or 
two cows.”’ 

A wine merchant asks for bids for ‘sixty dozen of prime 
port, lately the property of a gentleman forty years of age, 
full in body, and with a high bouquet.’’ 

A livery-stable keeper offers cheap ‘‘a mail phaeton, the 
property of a gentleman with a moveable head as good as 
new,’’ and ‘‘a splendid gray horse, calculated for a charger, 
or would carry a lady with a switch tail and warranted kind.”’ 

It is easier for some people to determine what they want than 
to ask for it. 
terrible shapes. 


Words are bugbears to them and language takes 


«*To be sold—An Erard piano, the property of a lady about 


to travel in a walnut case with carved legs,’’ was humorously 

commented upon by the Saturday Review a few months ago. 
The /rish World copies an item: ‘‘ Purse lost by a poor 

widow woman who has a sick child containing 13s. and a let 


’ 


ter.’ No wonder the child was unwell. 

The next item in the column is the /V’or/d’s own, and is as 
follows: ‘* Robert Taylor, aged eighty-three years, is the 
father of twenty-five children by three wives, seventeen of 
whom are living.’’ Robert should be tried for bigamy. 

The Chicago 77ridune, not long since, copied the advertise 
ment of a widow who intended tosucceed her husband in the 
‘*The hotel will be kept by the 
widow of the former landlord, Mr. Brown, who died last Sum 


management of a hotel: 


mer on a new and improved plan. She will be aided by other 


stockholders.’’ Such a corporation would not deserve to have 


a soul. 


A Coroner’s verdict reads thus: ‘* The deceased came to 


his death by excessive drinking, producing apoplexy in the 


minds of the jury.” 
A country paper says: ‘A child was run over by a wagon 


’ 


three years old, and cross-eyed, with pantalets on.’ 


2@- 

WILLIAM CAXTON, the first English printer, was born in the 
year 1410, and learned the printer’s art when fifty-seven years 
old. He died in the year 1492. 


| again. 
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MISTAKES OF THE COMPOSITOR. 

Some one has taken the pains to collect for the Chicago 
Times some of the more famous typographic blunders of re- 
cent days: 

Of the proof-reader on the //era/d, who underscored the line 


” 


of the hymn, ‘‘ Hark the herald angels sing!’’ so as to give 
due credit to his own paper. 

Of the Wor/d’s report of a political meeting—‘ the snouts 
(for shouts) of ten thousand Democrats rent the air.’’ 

Of Gath’s Fourth of July oration about the effect of the im- 
mortal declaration penned by Thomas Jefferson, at which 


‘*Thomas reeled,’’? he was made to say, instead of ‘‘ thrones 


| reeled.’’ 


A local reporter represented Talmage as reading the well- 


| known hymn thus: ‘ Nearer by God to Thee! ”’ 


Instead of the fiat of the Almighty, a New York paper spoke 


| of the ** fist of the Almighty.’’ 


Another paper declared that the Meeker massacre was caused, 
not as the despatch said, ‘‘ by the farmers pulling down the 
but 


Indians’ tents and corrals,’’ ‘the Indians’ beets and 
carrots.’’ 

Out West the obituary of a right reverend ‘prelate ’’ was 
described as the ‘death of a pirate.’’ 
In a sermon a clergyman was announced as preaching about 


‘*a woman clothed in scantity,”’ 


instead of sanctity; and the 
subject, ‘‘Influence of Rome cn the Formation of Christianity,”’ 
got into print as the ‘‘ Influence of Rum on the Digestion of 
Humanity.’’ 

The compiler should have added to his collection the story 
of the Connecticut editor who wrote what he thought an un- 
usually fine article, entitled ‘‘Is there no Balm in Gilead ?”’ 
and awoke next morning to see it read **Is there no Barn in 
Guilford ? ”’ 

, wa —_ 
THE PEN BEATS THE SCALPEL. 

It doesn’t do to fool with an editor, no how you fix it. The 
editor of the Sacramento Record-U/nion boards at the same 
hotel with a young M. D., who is a great practical joker. As 
the journalist naturally comes home in the wee sma’ hours, the 
sawbones determined to frighten him by suspending a skeleton 
in a particularly dark passage in front of the editor’s room. 
Then the doctor and some friends hid near by to enjoy seeing 
the quill-driver’s hair raise. Instead of this, however, that 
moulder of public opinion calmly examined the ghostly relic, 


| made a memorandum on his shirt cuff, and left the house 


The doctor was very much mystified by this action, 
but he understood it all when he, next morning, looked in 
the paper and saw his name mentioned in an item headed, 


‘¢ Another Case for the Commissioners!’’ ‘Singular Freak 


re 


of a Maniac ! 





+e 

THE first machine-made paper was manufactured by Louis 
Robert, in France, in 1798. His machine, as improved by the 
Fourdriniers, who spent £60,000 in the work, forms the basis 


of the paper machine of to-day. 
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THE SAME OLD ROUND. 


«* Could I see the editor?’’ she asked, looking around for 





him, and wondering what was going on under his table. 


” 


‘*Eh! yes, I’m him,’’ responded the editor. ‘* What can 1 


do for you?”’ 


’ 


‘*T am a student at the Packer Institute,’’ replied the blush 
ing damsel, ‘and I have written a little article on ‘Our 
School Days’ which I would like to have published, if you 
think it good enough.”’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ replied the editor, gazing in unconscious ad- 
miration upon the beautiful face before him. ‘ Does it com- 
mence ‘ Our school days! how the words linger in sweet ca 


'? 


dences on the strings of memory!’ Is that the way it runs?’’ 


** Why, yes,”’ 


responded the beaming girl. 

‘* Then it goes on, ‘ How we look forward from them to the 
time when we shall look back to them !’ ”’ 

** How did you know ?”’ 

** Never mind,’’ said the editor, with the engaging smile 
which has endeared him to the citizens, ‘*After that comes, ‘So 
sunshiny! So gilded with the pleasures that make youth 
happy; they have flown into the immutable past, and come to 
us in after life only as echoes in the caves of sweet recollection.’ 
Isn’t that it?’’ 

** It certainly is,’’ answered the astonished girl, radiant with 
delight. ‘* How could you know what I had written? ”’ 

‘* Then it changes to the pianissimo and becomes more tender: 
‘ The shadows gather around our path. The roses of friendship 
are withering, but may we not hope that they will bloom again 
as we remember the affection that bound us here and made’ ”’ 

** No, you ’re wrong there,’’ and the soft eyes looked disap- 
pointed. 


” 


**Ts it, *‘ Hope on, hope ever ?’ ’’ asked the editor. 

‘* That comes in fartheron. You had it nearly right. It is: 
‘ The sun shadows close around us. The flowers of friendship 
are sleeping, but not withered, and will bloom again in the af- 
fectionate remembrance of the chains that bound us so lightly.’ ’’ 

‘* Strange that I should have made that mistake,’’ said the 
editor, musingly. ‘* I never missed on one before. From there 
it goes: ‘Schoolmates, let us live so that all our days shall be 
as radiant as those we have known here, and may we pluck 
happiness from every bush, forgetting never that the thorns are 
below the roses, and pitying those whose hands are bruised in 
the march through life.’ ’’ 

‘That ’s it!’’ exclaimed the delighted girl. ‘And then 
comes, *‘ Hope on, hope ever!”’ 


+99 


‘*Sure’s you’re born!’ cried the editor, blushing with 


pleasure, once more on the right track. ‘* Then it runs, ‘ And 
as for you, teachers dear.’ ”’ 

** Yes, yes, you’re right,’’ giggled the girl. ‘I can’t see 
how you found me out. Would you like to print it? ’”’ and her 
face assumed an anxious shade. 

‘*Certainly,’? responded the editor. ‘I'll say it’s by 
the most promising young lady in Brooklyn, the daughter of 
an esteemed citizen, and a young lady who has already taken 


a high social rank.’’ 
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‘* That finishes the school commencement at one swoop,”’ 


sighed the editor gloomily, as the fair vision floated out. 
**Can ’t see how I made that blunder about the shadows and 
roses and friendship, though.’’ 

a _ 


NEWSPAPER BORROWERS. 


An exchange recently published a letter from a lady sub- 
scriber, in which she complained bitterly of the annoyance she 
experienced from the habit her female neighbors had of con- 
stantly borrowing her papers. The exchange offers the suffer- 
ing lady, and all others similarly situated, an adequate means 
of succor. Here is the plan: Let the lady, immediately upon 
receiving the paper, carefully cut from it some item—most any 
item will do, only let it be neatly and carefully removed from 
the paper. Then the following procedure will be sure to en- 
sue: In a few moments the neighbor’s boy will come after the 
paper—he will take it home—within three minutes he will 
emerge from the house and scoot down the street and very 
often return with a folded newspaper of the same date as the 
one just borrowed. By the time the clipped paper has circled 
around among the female borrower, the streets will be lively 
with hurrying boys, and the revenue of the newspaper will be 
materially increased. Not one woman among them all would 
be able to sleep a wink without knowing just exactly what that 
cut-out item was. The next day the lady must pursue the 
same course, and similar results will surely follow. In an ex 
tremely obstinate neighborhood these proceedings have to be 
repeated three or four days, but no longer. By that time the 
lady will be able to read her paper in peace, and the news- 
paper’s finances will be the gainer through several new sub- 
scribers. This rule is infallible where the borrowers are 
females, but it can’t be vouched for in the case of men. 
There isn’t that inherent curiosity to work upon, you know, 
and—and—but perhaps we are getting a little too deep. 

_ 

TWELVE paper-making establishments in England have be- 
come bankrupt since the beginning of last December. Scarcely 
any American paper factories have been reported insolvent within 
that period. Much paper for writing, for books and for newspapers 
has of late been exported from this country to South America; 
and there is a growing demand from Germany for coarse 
American paper. 

os oe 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 

The Printers’ Crrcuar is issued monthly, at One Dollar per annum, 

invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


|s Months. |6 Months.| 1 Year 
One Page... «+ $70 00) $125 00/ $200 oo 
Half Page +e 6 ee os 402 00} 7000) 125 00 
Guarter Page « «0 sc Kae stres 20 00} 3500) 65 00 
THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. | 
jf” See eo ° 4 00) 7 00} 12 00 
Two Inches , ° 7.00! 1200} 2000 
Three Inches... . . : 10 00| 1800) 35 00 
One Column, or one-third of a Page 25 00' 4500} 7000 


| 1 Month. 


Address R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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CURIOSITIES OF REPORTING. 

In the course of an introductory lecture to his students, the 

late Professor Hodgson on one occasion remarked that the 
economic world was ‘‘a chaos of discordant and conflicting 
atoms, with only a superficial and deceptive resemblance of 
peace.’’? What must have been the feelings of the Professor 
when he found, next morning, that one of the newspapers had 
made him speak of the economic world as ‘‘a chaos of discordant 
and conflicting demons! ’’ 
Imperfect hearing is a common source of error. In a report 
of a Roman Catholic festival in Dumfries, some years ago, 
where there was a good deal of noisy demonstration, a reve 
rend father was represented as having appealed to his hearers 
whether they should longer be degraded by the presence of 
‘*the triangle’? in Rome. It was the presence of Victor 
Emmanuel to which the reverend gentleman objected; and the 
mistake can only be accounted for by a misapprehension on 
the part of the reporter, in consequence, no doubt, of the 
rapid articulation of the speaker and the enthusiastic response 
of the audience. 

Ignorance and carelessness on the part of reporters have led 
to some very amusing blunders. ‘* Fratricide at Haddington’’ 
was the title given, some time ago, in an Edinburgh paper, to 
the case of a man who was tried for the murder of his father. 
An American reporter once transformed the quotation Amicus 
Plato, amicus Socrates, sed major veritas, into **1 may cuss 
Plato, I may cuss Socrates, said Major Veritas.’? The next 
morning’s feelings of the orater to whose words this extraor 
dinary rendering was given may be more easily imagined than 
described. 

It was a Welsh reporter who headed a paragraph ‘Suicide 
Statement of the that 
This seems more like a product of the sister isle, and if the 


of Two Persons One Survived.”’ 
writer was not of Hibernian birth or extraction, he might 
at all events claim affinity in genius. 

has occasioned 


The erroneous use of the word ‘other’ 


many a curious blunder. A Scotch paper recently announced 
that ‘*a man named Alexander Buchanan and two other wo 
men ’’ were charged with assault. 

Reporters, as a rule, are persevering men, and like to give 
good value for their services. A good story is told of Lord 
Palmerston’s experience of importunate reporters. A London 
scribe having heard that his Lordship was to be present at an 
archery meeting in a small country village in Hampshire, 
posted down to the village and attended the meeting. Lord 
Palmerston’s task was to distribute the prizes to some half 
dozen blushing young ladies, and the whole company present 
did not number much above a score. His Lordship performed 
the task with his customary grace and good humor, giving the 
young ladies a kindly pat on the head, but making only the 
most commonplace observations. The reporter waited anx 
iously in his place until, to his horror, he saw the proceedings 
brought to a close without any formal speech from the Pre- 
mier. This was more than he could stand; he rushed from 


his corner to the noble Lord, who was passing out of the room. 





‘*My Lord, I beg your pardon, but really this won’t do.’’ 

** What do you mean?’”’ was the reply of the astonished 
statesman. 

**Why, you’ve made no speech! I’ve come all the way 
from London to report it, and I must have a speech of some 
sort.’’ 

Whereupon, it is on record that the good-tempered old 
gentleman turned back, and detained the retreating audience 
for twenty minutes, while he gave them a genial dissertation 
on the good qualities of English women in general and of 
Hampshire lasses in particular._-Chambers’ Fournal. 
am re 

RETAINED EDITORS. 

The retaining of a leader writer on a great London journal, 
such as the Zimes, the 7elegrabh, or the News, is a peculiar 
feature in English journalism. If a writer shows marked evi 
dences of merit, or if he has the ability to write exhaustively 
and in a graphic manner on some special class of topic, he is 
retained, as it is termed; that is, he is paid-a stipulated amount 
each 


year. With the papers referred to, this is commonly 


£1,000 ($5,000). In receiving a retainer he binds himself not 
to write for any other publication on the topics for the treat 
ment of which his employer has engaged him. In his leisure 
hours he can write on other subjects as much as he pleases, 
but the implied understanding is that he must keep himself 
thoroughly informed on every phase of the particular question 
the Zimes or the .Vews wishes him to write upon, and must be 
in readiness whenever called upon to furnish an editorial leader. 


It may happen that weeks and even months will pass by and 


no call will be made for his services, and at another time his pen 


will every day be in demand. His retainer is not given to pay 
him for what he writes, but simply to reward him for keeping 
himself thoroughly informed, and to secure, when needed, the 
command of his services. For the actual writing he does for 
the paper to which he is attached he receives additional pay. 
The London 7?mes pays for the first or leading editorial ar 
In the 
Zimes office it is sometimes the case, on an important subject, 


ticle, $50, and $25 each for the following articles. 


that two and even three leader writers are asked to cover the 
same ground, and it has frequently happened that the article 
when it appears is formed out of the contributions of all three, 
skillfully dovetailed together by the revising editor, who has 
selected the best and most striking portions of each article 
submitted to him. When this is done each writer is paid pre- 
cisely as though his leader had been printed in its entirety. Hence 
In 


the other large newspapers the writer of leading articles com 


the cost of some of the Zimes’ leading editorials is $150. 


monly receives $25 and the writers of the following ones $15 


each. These rates, it may be added, are in excess—independ- 


ent of the retainer—of what is paid for editorial work by our 
American journals. 


oo 
THE first work on printing, in the English language, was 
written by Joseph Moxon, and was published in London in the 


year 1653. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

A POET’s inspiration is most frequently an editor’s perspi- 
ration. 

At Paris they have published a third edition of Professor 
Méziere’s work on the predecessors and cotemporaries of Shak- 
speare. 

THE best means of classifying and indexing folk tales is being 
considered by a committee appointed by the Council of the 
Folk Lore Society in England. 

A PRINTER, being called on to reply to a toast, said: ‘* Gen- 
tlemen, I thank you most heartily. I can’t make a speech, 
but I can print one as long as you like.”” ~ 

A **PropLe’s Eprrion’’ of Sir Theodore Martin’s ‘* Life 
of the Prince Consort’’ is shortly to be published in London. 
It will be in five volumes, price sixpence each. 

ACCORDING to a German authority, the book that has ob- 
tained the greatest number of readers in modern times is 
‘* Notre-Dame de Lourdes,’’? by M. Lasserre, which is now in 
its 150th edition. 


”? received for her first work, the transla 


*© GEORGE ELIO1 
tion from Strauss, only $100 and twenty-five copies of the 
book. For her next work, the translation of Feuerbach’s 
‘Essence of Christianity,’’ she was paid $250. 

AMONG the manuscripts of the deceased German poet 
Scherenberg an epic poem has been found that turns upon 
Franklin’s North Pole expedition. The friends of the poet in- 
tend to put his works into print. 

Mr. J. C. Dersy, now of Appleton’s, was the first pub- 
lisher of that popular writer, Augusta Evans Wilson, author of 
‘Beulah ’’ and ‘*St. Elmo.’’ The latter was dedicated to 
him. Mrs. Wilson lives at Mobile, and enjoys a comfortable 
income from her books. 

CHARLES DupLEY WARNER concludes an able and inter 
esting essay on ‘*’ The American Newspaper,’’ at the Saratoga 
social science meeting, with the remark that: ** With all its 
faults, I believe the moral tone of the American newspaper is 
higher, as a rule, than that of the community in which it is 
published.’’ A very high compliment from a severe critic. 

THE success of **Harper’s Franklin Square Song Collec- 
tion’’ has been so great that the publishers have issued an edi 
tion in cloth binding. ‘There is so much variety in the book 
that every taste may be gratified; but one of its strongest 
claims to popularity is the number of old songs that were out 
of print or long forgotten which may be found between its 
covers. 

THE catalogue of the Duke of Marlborough’s Sunderland 
library has been completed as far as the letter C; this includes 
3,000 volumes. ‘The first half of the collection of 20,000 vol- 
umes will be sold in December, the remainder in April. The 
especial features of this wonderful collection are the rare 
Bibles, the Reformation tracts, and the editions of the classics, 
of which several of Horace and Cicero, on vellum, are 
unique. 
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A COMMISSION is now sitting in Paris to take evidence re- 
garding the best modes of enlarging the National Library. 
The increase in the number of visitors, and the constant addi 
tions to the collection are embarrassing, and some anxiety about 
the possibility of fire seems to be felt. Itis probable that five 
lofty houses closely adjoining will be pulled down to afford 
new space and isolate the library. 

THE first piece of literary work which gained for Carlyle the 
loyalty of a certain circle of young literary men in this country 
was the essay on Burns, written before German literature had 
greatly influenced Carlyle’s style. A number of English 
writers who have not yet gone beyond middle age are re 
ferring to Carlyle’s sympathy with Burns as being something 
stronger than even his love for Goethe. 

A NOVEL of Cape Cod life was read in manuscript by Wil 
liams & Co., Boston publishers, and approved. They accord 
ingly published it, and the first edition of 1,000 copies was so 
quickly sold that a second was hurried out. Then came seven 
libel suits for an aggregate of $30,000. The novelist had not 


only introduced real persons in a most uncomplimentary 


fashion, but had given their full names. 

Ir 1s whispered in the book trade that Lord Beaconsfield, 
when a discussion took place in his presence as to the possibility 
of finding purchasers for the original manuscripts of some of his 
least popular novels, after their author’s death, expressed an 
opinion that none of them would sell, except, perhaps, ‘* The 


” 


Young Duke,’’ which was regarded as the best of a bad lot, 
and likely to be well sold were it to fetch twenty guineas. 

BARON ROTHSCHILD, of Paris, intends to have a magnifi 
cent book published, which is to be dedicated to the French 
capital, and to be devoted to the exposition of its interests, 
duties and notable achievements. Some of the most celebrated 
men in France are to codperate in its preparation. It is to 
contain upward of seven hundred splendid etchings. Politics, 
literature, science, and the fine arts will be represented in it. 

Mr. SAMPSON Low, the well-known London publisher, who, 
as is not generally understood in this country, is far advanced 
towards ninety years of age, has just been brought to grief by 
the loss of his second son, Mr. William H. Low. Ten years 
since he lost his eldest son, Mr. Sampson Low, Jr., and he has 
also buried within late years still another son. The oldest two 
children had each an interest in the publishing firm, and Mr. 
Wm. H. Low, since his father’s retirement, had been the 
manager of the Publishers’ Circular. 

OnE of the most curious collections of theatrical works in 
existence, brought into the market by the demise of its late 
owner, the celebrated Baron Taylor, will shortly become the 
property of the French Government. It contains over 25,000 
printed plays, representing the repertoire of all the Parisian 
theatres since 1789, and including copies of all the French pieces 
performed in the provinces or abroad during the last ninety-one 
years. It also includes a complete series of the political 
dramas written and produced during the time of the first 





French Republic. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The News, of Middletown, Conn., is no longer published. 


G. L. Braun has purchased an interest in the Pittsburgh Suaday Critic. 
The Cleveland (O.) Daily Globe suspended after an existence of thirty 
days 
Charles Randall has assumed the management of the Catawissa ( Pa.) 
Item. 
T. L. Gault has sold the Echo, of Lexington, Ga., to Havre & Shack- 
elford 
W. W. Whiting has bought the Press, of Ridgefield, Conn., of Chas. 
W. Lee. 
The Oshkosh ( Wis.) Greendack Standard has been removed to Mil- 
waukee. 
George T. Parke has severed his connection with the Burlington (Ia.) 
Gazette . 
Greeley Knapp has sold the Advertiser, of Nyack, N. Y., to Wm, H. 
Blakeney. 
The Altoona 7own Zak, first started in 1879, and suspended soon af- 
terwards, has been revived 
The Repudlican, of Havre de Grace, Md., has been enlarged from a 
seven to an eight-column foliv 
The Bethlehem Daily Times has been increased in size by the addi 
tion of a column to each page. 
Richard Watson Gilder has succeeded the late Dr. J. G. Holland as 
editor of the Century Magazine. 
Samuel E. Caruthers, editor of the McKeesport 7imes, has been ap- 
pointed Postmaster for the borough 
The Argo is the name of a a new college journal, published fortnightly 
by the students of Williams College. 
H. G. Crichmore, turf editor of the New York Wor/d, has had a 
Maryland race horse named afte him. 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher has sold his interest in, and retired from the 
editorial chair of the Christian Union. 
The late Dr. J. G. Holland’s most remunerative work was a “ Life of 
Lincoln,”’ for which he received $20,000 
E. W. Oyster, foreman of the Congressional Record for four years, 
was removed from that position last month 
The News and Farmer, of Louisa, Va., has been enlarged by the 
addition of one column to each of its four pages. 
The Gardner News is a new weekly of four pages, eight columns to 
the page, started at Gardner, Ills.,by C. M. King. 
John L. Kaine, one of the editors of the Milwaukee (Wis.) Repudlican, 
has been appointed appraiser of the port of that city. 
M. R. Hickey has left the Wilkes-Barre Sunday Ne 
cept the position of city editor of the Pittston Evening Press 


s-Dealer to ac 





Knowledge is the name of a new scientific periodical started in Lon 
don under the supervision of the astronomer, Richard A. Proctor 

F. J. Preston has bought M. Casweli’s interest in the Danville (Vt.) 
North Star, which is now published by the firm of Hoyt & Preston. 


The Zeitung and the Stern, German papers of Belleville, Ills., have 
been consolidated under the title of the Belleville Zeitung und Stern. 
the Captain-General of Cuba for 


Newspapers are suppressed by 
That's 


‘calumny, defamation, boasting and exaggerated patriotism.”’ 
all, up to date! 

The partnership between W.S. and E. L. Garvin in the publication 
of the Mercer Western Press has been dissolved, W. S. Garvin remain- 


ing as sole publisher. 


Wm. C. Harris has, in New York City, commenced the publication of | 


the American Angler, a weekly of sixteen pages, devoted to the art and 
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Edward and Charles W. White have, at Council Grove, Kansas, com- 
menced the publication of the Aansas Cosmos, a four-page weekly, 
eight columns to the page. It is independent in politics. 

The Reporter, Republican, Argus and Fourna/, all weeklies published 
in Towanda, Bradford County, Pa., have combined to raise their sub- 
scription price from $1 to $1.50 per annum. 

Solon Chase has been deposed from the editorship of the Chase’s Mills 
(Me.) Enquirer by the stockholders of that paper, which has been re- 
moved to Lewiston and placed under the editorial control of S. A 
Berry 

American printers are shipping theatrical posters and playbills to 
Europe. One job printing house in New York, last month, received a 
seven-hundred-dollar order from the Adelphi and Princess Theatres, 
London 

The American Register is a new weekly started in Washington, D 
C., by Judge T. W. Bartley, Judge Jere S. Black, Senator Lamar, of 
Mississippi, and Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia. The editors are 
Judge Bartley above-named, Wm. Aydelotte and Wm. H. McArdle. 
It is an exponent of the doctrine and principles of the Democratic party’ 
and is to maintain a high literary tone 

San Francisco is the possessor of the only Chinese newspapers pub- 
lished in the world outside of China. The Wak Ave, edited by Yee 
Jemm, has a circulation of one thousand copies, and has a publishing 
office consisting of three rooms, which, if thrown together, would make 
a room twelve by fifteen. The 7omg Fan San Bo is the other paper, and 
boasts a circulation of seven hundred and fifty copies. Neither paper 
has a political, social, or religious policy 

A Chinese newspaper in San Francisco, called the Aegister, displayed 
two large-sized portraits of General Garfield and President Arthur upon 
the arrival of the news of the President’s death. ‘The history of the 
deceased President and his successor covered the first page of the paper 
in choice Chinese text. The Register is owned and edited by a Cana- 
dian named Layers, who clips articles from the daily press of San Fran- 
cisco of interest to the Chinese, which are translated by his Chinese 
assistants. A rival newspaper, owned and edited by Chinese, has re. 
cently appeared in the field. 

In Paris there are now 168 political newspapers; of these 75 appear 
daily. Altogether they have an aggregate circulation of a little less than 
two million copies. 

There was a dinner given to the Literary Congress at Vienna by the 
editor of the Wiener Allgemeine Zeitung. ‘Lhe contributors of the 
paper made speeches to the foreign guests in Spanish, French, Italian, 
English, Polish, Swedish, Latin and Greek. 


Among the curiosities of the French press are L’Adsinthe, described 
as a ‘‘ journal apéritif,”’ with the motto “‘ Usez, mais n’abusée pas 
(Use, but do not abuse me). Le Ménu //lustré; 
chimney doctor;’”’ La 7rique, or “‘ the cudgel,’’ and three organs for the 


Le Fumiste, or *‘ the 


promotion of matrimony. 

There are in Russia only 608 periodicals, all told (there are 10,000 in 
the United States). They are subdivided into the official, 124; the in- 
dependent politico-literary, 150; and the special, 334. 
course, supported and even subsidized by the Government; the second 


Ihe first are, of 


are persecuted, and the third tolerated. 


A queer newspaper enterprise has just been started in Berlin, under 
the name of the Datly Rundschau. 1t is called ‘‘ a journal for non-poli- 
ticians, and, at the same time, supplementary to the political organs of 
every party.”” It is edited by the poet, Friedrich Bodenstedt, and the 
corps of contributors announced includes many of the most 
The idea upon which the Ruadschaxw is founded is 


famous 


writers of Germany. 
that political matters, even in uneventful times, monopolize too much 
space in the newspapers. Therefore, it is proposed, as a rule, to limit 
the politics of the day to a comparatively small part of the space; to 


keep apart from political controversy, and leave religious question un- 


touched. 





mystery of angling, fish culture, etc. 
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LITERARY. 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


lilustrirte Geschichte der Buchdruckerkunst. (Illustrated History of 
3ook Printing.) By Karl Faulmann. Vienna, Pesth and Leipzig. 

A. Hartleben. 

The first part of this important work has been completed, and we are 
justified in saying, from a cursory examination of this specimen, that 
the work is going to be in every way worthy of the important subject. 
Thus far the work is characterized by that painstaking thoroughness for 
which our German friends are celebrated. The illustrations are highly 
interesting and artistic, and the typography very good indeed. 

Bertha’s Baby. By Gustave Droz. Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson 

& Brothers 

We have here a perfect literary gem—a delicious story that old and young 
will prize. Young mothers will value it most highly, but it appeals to all 
ages and both sexes, just as children do, and will be cherished by all, 
just as they are. It is throughout a delightful picture of home life, and 
no man or woman can lay down the book, after having read it, without 
feeling and being better for the perusal. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co 

There is an abundance of choice reading matter for the long Autumn 
evenings in the November number of Liffincott’s Magazine. Charlies 
Burr Todd leads readers a pleasant ‘‘ Walk Over Montauk.”’ Ellison 


Thorpe describes a ‘‘ Varied Entertainment Both of these articles are 
handsomely embellished, as is also Felix L. Oswald’s ‘‘ Zoological Cu- 
riosities.’” Alpine mountain climbing is breezily set forth by G. H 
Pierce, under the quaint caption of ‘‘ The Order of the Carmine Coun- 
tenance."’ William Stuart presents a well-written, impartial essay on 
‘John §S. Clarke, Comedian.’’ J. L. Ferriére writes up ‘‘ The 
Prince de Broglie in America.’” H. H. Boyesen is represented by two 
sonnets. Sarah Winter Kellogg tells a pretty story, under the title of 
** Policy 1396.”"" ‘‘ The Valcours’”’ is continued, being carried forward 
to the end of chapter thirteen. ‘‘ Our Monthly Gossip”’ chats genially 
and suggestively of a Costume for Lawn Tennis, Paris Art Models, and 
the Bigotry of Liberals. 
Godey’s Lady's Book. Philadelphia. J. Hannum Jones and A. E 

Brown. 

The old favorite fireside monthly opens its November issue with a 
handsome steel-plate engraving, followed by a double-page colored 
fashion plate giving the late fall modes for ladies. An abundance of 
finely engraved wood-cuts serve to make plain the Autumn fashions in 
women’s and children’s wear. ‘‘ Beyond,”’ a thrilling novelette, by 
rhomas §. Collier, is given complete in this number. There are several 
short stories, poems, essays, household recipes, and amusements for the 
home. Accompanying the number is a diagram pattern of a lady’s bod- 
dice without shoulder seams, and a piece of new music arranged for the 


piano, 


Potter’s American Monthly. Philadelphia. John E. Potter & Co. 

A notable article in the November issue of Poftter’s is ‘“ Electricity— 
the Force of the Future.’’ John A. Boner is the author; he is master of 
his subject and brings out its various complexities very clearly indeed. 
A number of engravings aid the reader in comprehending the mechan- 
ical adjuncts of electric motors. Sarah Winter Kellogg contributes 
‘ Marriage Notes,”’ and highly interesting reading they are. A pro- 
fusely illustrated article is ‘‘ Along the Moselle and the Rhine.”” Mag- 
nus Dwight imparts a deal of needed instruction under the caption of 
‘The Bread We Eat.’’ Under the head of ‘‘ Current Topics,’’ the edi- 
tor discusses the Dead President, Medical Criticism, Speculative Insur- 
ance, the Geographical Congress, and Dreams. 


** Home and Society 
receive more than the ususal delicate and suggestive attention. The 
poets of the number are Egbert L. Bangs, Mosse Macdonald, and 
Schiller, the great German bard, being represented by a metrical trans- 
lation of ‘‘ The Furies.’ 


The Phrenological Fournal. New York. Fowler & Wells. 


| $1,100. Address 


| last employed, 








CIRCULAR. 


OR SALE AT A BARGAIN.—A FIRST-CLASS NEWSPAPER 
and Job Printing Office in a thriving railroad town in Western 
Pennsylvania. Established in 1875. Doing a good business. Good 
reasons for wanting to sell. Power presses. Address, for further par- 
ticulars, JNO. McWILLIAMS, Saltsburg, Pa. 





ee SALE—AT A BARGAIN.—ON EASY TERMS, A THO- 
roughly equipped country newspaper and job office, doing a pay- 
ing business. Owner has other business. Address 
WM. BARNES, 
309 Quincy St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





} Ff’ SALE.—A TWO-ROLLER DRUM CYLINDER POTTER 
t 


press, rack and screw distribution ; bed 33x50 inches; with steam 
xtures ; all complete and in good order. Can be seen at anytime. Price, 
** POTTER,” care of Painters’ Crrcucar. 





ANTED.—AN AMERICAN WHO IS CAPABLE AT DE- 
signing and cutting patterns, and also for the regular work of 
Wood Type and Border making. An interest in the business might be 
secured by an unexceptionable and thoroughly capable party, after prov- 
ing ability,etc. Address with eae, samples, etc., es where 
VANDE, care Box 3,605 P. 
New York:  - & 





ANT TO BUY A SECOND-HAND JOB PRESS, AT 
least 11x17 inside of chase ddress 
‘TEXAS WOOL’ * PUBLISHING CO., 


San Antonio, Texas. 





ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, pees ~4 
To hold 20 ~~ Column Galleys. cto eeres s OO 
20 Double 0 $0 5% 12 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





ICK’S DROP- CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 

papers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of 

every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N.Y. 99 years’ -_ one cent a name. 





PAPER WAREHOUSE 


A. CG. ELLIOT, 


No. 727 CHESTNUT STREET, 
AND 
No. 726 JAYNE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A Full Line of Reliable Grades of Paper. 


RALPH MILIS. RALSTON MILLS. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


FINE #%s+>-— NGRAVING 
SEND COPY FOR) CROSSCUP & WEST. 
IT WILL PAY YOU) 702 CHESTNUT” PHILA® PA 






































PRINTERS’ 


“SULLIVAN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved Roller Compound, 
142 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Printers’ Rollers Cast on the Shortest Notice, at the Most Reasonable Rates. 


CIRCULAR. 





PRICE LIST. 


Half Medium meio, Eighth Medium Rollers, 
Quarter ‘ & Large Rollers, 30 Cts 


oe COMPOSITION IN BULK, 25 CTS. PER POUND. 


go Cts. 40 cts 


. per Ib 
62-0 
The best of References given in regard to the good working qnalities of this Compound 


SULLIVAN & CO., 142 S. Fourth St., Phila. 


BINGHAM, DALEY & O’HARA, 


_%) MANUFACTURERS OF © 


PRINTERS Rowers AND ROLLER GomPosiTioN, 


No. 31 ROSE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


“STAR” COMPOSITION, “OLD FASHIONED” COMPOSITION, 
Price, 50Cts. per Pound, Price, 30 Cts. per Pound, 


Trade Mark Brand cast in the bottom of each cake of composition. 


SAMPLES AND CIRCULARS BY ‘MAIL—FREE.— 


CHARLES BECK, 


IMPORTER AND 





MANUFACTURER OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


Glazed and Enameled Papers, Cards and Card Boards. 


Crromo ADVERTISING CARDS. 


New Styles constantly Imported and Published. 


BALL PROGRAMME COVERS. BRONZE POWDERS. 
PAMPHLET COVER PAPERS A SPECIALTY. 
609 Chestnut and 610 Jayne Streets, Philadelphia. 
ROWLAND WHITMAN, 


GLAZED, PLATED, ENAMELED & EMBOSSED 
« PAPERS. 5: 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF SCRAP-BOOK PICTURES. 





No. 126 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 





U. §. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 
Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
AUXILIARY SHEETS. 


We print the following sizes, measure thirteen 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 


s-column folio, 6-column folio, 7-column folio, 


8-column folio, 9-column folio ; 4-column quarto, 


;-column quarto, 6-column quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 


Any other information wanted will be cheer- 
futly given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


NEW Saami a 
MOND IEE MANUFACTRI 


44 ANN ST., NEW YORK. 
J. F. BLACKMAN, Manager. 
MANUPACTURERS OF ALL STYLES OF 


woonp TYPE, 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
SEND FOR ESTIMATES A AND BE CONVINCED. 


FURNITURE, RULES, ETC., 
ON HAND AND TO ORDER. 


Maple, Mahogany, and Boxwood, 
FOR ENGRAVERS’ USE. 
Send stamp for Price List and Specimen. 


PAGE’S WOOD TYPE ALBUM, 
No Old Styles: Everything Entirely New and Original. 
CREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

The largest WOOD TYPE establishment in the 


world. The highest award at the Paris Expo- 
sition and Melbourne, Australia. WOOD ENGRA- 
VING.—Mounted Box-Wood for engraving pur- 
poses, and other wood. 
THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO. 
Norwich, Connecticut. 
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MUMFORD & HANSON, 
ELECTROTYPERS, 


704 SANSOM ST., 


Book and Job Work promptly attended to. 


E. G. LOCKE & CO., 


GLAZED AND FANCY PAPERS, 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 
Office and Warehouse: 
27 South Sixth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 


Booksellers and Stationers. 


Publishers of Normal Series of School Books. 


Blank Books, Paper and Envelopes, 
and Fancy Stationery. 


530 MARKET, 3 doors below Sixth, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


H. N. RYAN & CO., 


OIL DEALERS, 


423 North Second St., 


Southeast cor. of Willow, PHILADELPHIA 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 
£ REMOVED TO 3) 
*) B81 CHESTNUT ST. 


JAMES ARNOLD, 


BOOK BINDER AND PAPER 
RULER FOR THE TRADE, 


BEST FACILITIES FOR 


PERFORATING 


EITHER BEFORE OR AFTER PRINTING, 


522 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Complete Samples of 60 Styles, ad Mail, 25 Cents. 


—e¢T. M. SIMPSON, ?- 


21S. SEVENTH ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


TWENTY-FIVE DIFFERENT STYLES OF 


. BEVEL-EDGE CARDS » 


AT $4.00 PER THOUSAND. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers and Blank Book Manufacturers, 


715 & 717 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Are prepared to supply Printers and others with 


Envelopes, Ruled Writing Papers, and a general assortment of Stationery. 


——. 
TO PARTIES ABOUT PURCHASING A STOCK OF STATIONERY SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS ARE OFFERED. 


—_ 


a@ An Examination of our Stock ts Cordially Invited.-@@ 


‘Southwick, McCay & Co., GEORGE H. DILL, 


PAMPHLET BINDERS, STEREOTYPER AND ELECTROTYPER, 


$8 HUDSON STREET. No. 222 GOLD STREET, 
Above Walnut, between Second and Dock Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. PHILADELPHIA. ; 


Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 


Engraving Metal Furnished to Engravers. 


A. M. COLLINS, SON « CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 
FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


WAREHOUSE }NO. 813 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





CLINE, MILLER «& Co., 


WHOLESALE PAPER AND ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS, 


26 SOUTH SEVENTH STREP, PHILADELPHIA. 


Fine Tinted Writing Seer in 11 Different Tints, suitable for fine 
Circular Work, Ball Programmes and Wedding Invitations. 


Paper in all varieties, suited for the trade of Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers and Stationers. 





FRANK TOOMBEBEY & CO., 
131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE, 


THE DIAMOND STEAM ENGINE, of one-horse power. 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies. 


SQ SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. “@G 




















PHILADELPHIA. 
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New TAPE Fastener. Ayssreay 


 FEISTER’S 


anagd Jo Paurrne Press, 


Book and Newspaper Printers, and others having presses and machines 
upon which tapes are used, will find the little implement shown above a 


very useful, time-saving friend to have in the office or workshop. 


Two or three holes are punched in the tape, the eyelets are set in and 
riveted, and in a few moments the tape is ready for use; thus avoiding 
the old and tedious method of sewing. ‘Tapes fastened with these eye- 
lets are stronger than those which are sewed with thread, and will last 


until the tape wears out. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.25. 


These Presses combine many new and convenient features in their 
Postage (16 c.) or expressage extra. 


construction; are simple, and contain but few parts; are made in the 
best and most substantial manner, and for light or heavy work are un- 
surpassed. 

‘These Presses have been in use for several years and have given entire 


R. S. MENAMIN, satisfaction. The highest premiums of the last two Pennsylvania State 


Fairs, in 1879 and 1880, have been awarded to this press. 


515, 517 and 519 Minor Street. ae 
REX & BOCKIUS, 


No. 614 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 


GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. SAFE AND CONVENIENT LAMP HOLDER! 


:0: 


PHILADELPHIA. 








The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this arm in such a 
manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 


CORNER SIXTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILA. side of the upper case. 


The lampholder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 


ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. Price of Lamp Holder without Lamp, 75c.; by mail, 
ae . C3 ESTERGROOKECS postpaid, $1.00. 


eff 








MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 





Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 00. R. S. MENAMIN, 


Works—Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. Y. 517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


J. G@ DITMAN & CO. 
Faper Manufacturers and Dealers, 


30, 32 AND 34 SouTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











Largest Stock and Greatest Variety in the City. Paper of Every Description Made to Order. 
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ESTABLISHED SIXTEEN YEARS. 


GODFREY & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


India Rubber Roller Composition and Printers’ Rollers, 
No. 325 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


~@ More Durable, will Work Better and Last Longer than any other Composition manufactured. ye 








TESTIMONIALS. 
Messrs. Godfrey & Co.: Orrick oF THE Staunton VinpvicaTor, Staunton, Va, March 16, 1881. 
Dgar Sirs :—Please send us 32 lbs. composition. The last we got has lasted several years. 


Yours truly, TINSLEY & MORTON. 


Messrs. Godfrey & Co.: Orrick oF THE Boonszoro Times, Boonsboro, Md., April 1, 1881. 


Gents :—Rollers received this evening. Composition first-class and suits toa T. Your composition cannot be surpassed. I do 
not believe it is equaled anywhere. Yours truly, R. N. MONROE, 


Dover, Del., June 1, 1881. 
GENTLEMEN :—After an e€ a rience of thirty years, I give your India Rubber Roller cmon a preference over all others. 
rollers of your compound no There is no better. stertinitiins CHA 


Messrs. Godfrey & Co.: 


Iam using six 
. E. FENN, Supt. of the Delawarean. 


Composition always furnished to suit the season. Melts readily and pours thin. Will give satisfaction in any 
climate. Directions for using sent with every package. 


COMPOSITION IN BULK, 25 Cts. per lb. ROLLERS CAST at 30 Cts. per Ib. 


Can be procured of any of the following firms: 
R S. MENAMIN, MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN, N. W. AYER & SON, COLLINS & M’LEESTER, THOS. W. PRICE CO., 
L. PELOUZE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa.“ W H. WOODCOCK, S. M. PETTINGILL & CO., VANDERBURGH, WELLS 
& CO., New York City. C. P. KNIGHT, 93 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. W. C. GRUBB, Cincinnati, o. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & 00, |“QUJPERIOR” oe22” 


PRINTING PRESS, 


PRINTERS’ AND ENGRAVERS’ WAREHOUSE, sxe snam i 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


"STRONG BLAT” CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, EtC, 


ALSO, SUPERIOR 


woop TYPE compere "VO ELEGANT 


WITH EVERY IN 


CONVENIENCE. Vega CONSTRUCTION. 








RULES AND BORDERS. 
ALSO, 


Woops, TooLs, Etc., FOR ENGRAVERS, 


Complete Newspaper Outfits, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MACHINISTS’ PATTERN LETTERS, ete. | E,. REMINGTON & SONS, 


ILION, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Dutch Sts., | °"*"" or" 


Address PRESS DEPARTMENT, 
NEW YORK. 57 Reade St., New York City. 





























: GORDON’S 
FRANKLIN PRINTING PRESSES, 


¢-—— 2-3 ». 
~ FIVE SIZES MADE. <3 


‘ j > 





NEW CIRCULAR NOW READY. 


ee 


GorRDON PREss Works, 


97 and 99 Nassau Street, 


NEW YORK. 





‘THE IMPROVED wa <> haan PRESS 


Contains all of the best features used in 
Bed and Platen Press, viz.: Rest to 
Platen while feeding the diate 
Rapid and Strong Impression ; 
Perfect Register; Automatic Chase Hook ; 
Ability to lay Grippers on the Platen 
and set to Margin; Bed always in 
a Vertical Position, and in 
view of the operator. 


SPEED FROM 1,000 TO 2,000 OR MORE, 
ACCORDING TO ABILITY OF FEEDER. 








SIZES AND PRICES: 
8 x12 inside Chase, $175. . Steam Fixtures, $10 extra, 
11 x 17 “ 300 en “ “ “ “ 
Fountain for each size, $10. Boxing $6 and $7 50, 


DEGENER & CLASH, 


MANUFACTURERS. 


Office, 23 Chambers St., 
Machine Works. 59 Ann St., 





| NEW YORK. 











































7x iil, $165. 8S x 12, $175. 2 Rollers, $125. 3 Rollers, $150. 
Boxing, $5. Boxing, $5. 


GLOBE MANUFACTURING COMP’Y 4 fis"Monree Street) - =” -  GHICAGO. 


HENRY JOHNSON, Vice-President. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


(Established in 1869 by Daniel Dermond and R. S. Menamin.) 


NOS. 515-521 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 


PRINTERS’, LITHOGRAPHERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY. 
ROTARY, ADAMS AND ALL KINDS OF CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REBUILT, REMOVED, REPAIRED AND SET UP. 


A Large Stock of PIECES AND PARTS OF PRESSES Kept Constantly on Hand. 


The FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped with the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of 
Printers’ Machine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen unexcelled, if equalled, by any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired during the 
past ‘l'welve Years will be maintained, and satisfactory work guaranteed. A triai solicited. 


Address all communications to R ~ MENAMIN 
. . 9 


Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 
515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





























PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


-MENAMIN’S 


IMPROVED RIVETED GALLEYS 











(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS LINED GALLEYS, 


~~ s.ee- 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face ot 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 


The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner, wi// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 354 x 234 inches inside.............. $2 00 | Double Column, 6% x 23% inches inside 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
eS Cee STPeT En Tete. $2 00 | 12 x 18 inches inside 
83 x 13 iy 2 50 | 14x 20 ss 
10 x16 15 x 22 


BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
6% x 22% inches inside $3 00 | 10 x 224 inches inside 


sweet 


ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF 


BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS 


OONSTANTLY ON HAND; SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


- —_<--- ——— 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


RR. S MAENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 









































PRINTERS’ 





CIRCULAR 








R. S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT-IRON CHASES, 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 


Pair of Twin Chases. 

Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
8% fi0 00 

x 10% II oo 


Size of Pair, over all. 
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20 
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« 26x 23% x 
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13 
e 991 x Ig 14 
x 21% 15 
17 
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35x x 

- 38x55 %x2 
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-« 41x60 


Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 


Size Pair, over all, 
e seuas 


1% InN, 1% 1N, 1 IN, TRON 


z 
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Size each, inside. 

15 x 8% 
25 18 
29 22 
34 
42 


—n~ 
oS 
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20 x1 % 


24 x 12% 


w 


26 23% 
26% 
47 29% x 2134 
5t 32% x 23% 
55 3544 X 254% 


x 27% 
Book or Shifting-Bar Chase, 


Size each, inside. 
x Ig 
X 23 
Xx 27 
x 31% 


X15 
x 19 


1% IN, 1 IN. IRON 


3? 
3 


x 
x 
x 
29 x 
x 
x 
x 


5 
38 
41 x 60 38! 


14% IN, 


LOO ON 


Size each, over all. 
17 X 21 15 
18 


22 


. 20X25 
- 24X29 
26 x 34 23% 
- 29% 42 
32 X 47 
35x51 
38 x 55 


26% x 390% 
x 44% 
x 48% 
35% x 52% 
38% x 5736 


Skeleton Chase. 


Size each, over all, 


1% IN. 1 IN. IRON 


LOLOL Ow" 


29\% 
328 


1 IN, 


41 x 60 


Size each, inside, 
15 
18 


22 


17 X 21 
20 X 25 
- 24% 29 X 27 
26 x 34 23% x 31% 
x 39% 
x 44% 


x 48% 


29 X 42 
32 X 47 29% 
* 35X51 sth % 
- 38x55 5% x52% 
- 41x60 38% x57% 


News Chase. 


Size each, inside Price each. 
x 19 $5 co 
18 X23 6 oo 
70 
8 co 
9 00 


63 
20% 


Size each, over all, 
. 17 X2t 1s 
+ 20X25 
24 X 29 
- 26x 34 
. 29X42 


¢: 

+e 

gaa 

( Lee 3247 
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22 X27 
23% 
26% 
29% x 44% 


x 31% 
x 39% 
Io oo 
eeoee 35X51 32% x 48% II 00 
38 x 55 35% x 52% 
41 x 60 3 1 


I2 00 


1 in, 1% IN. 1 IN. TRON 


Z <71Z 
sl: Sh 24X57 


13 00 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, sc. per inch; Straight sticks, planed on both sides 


» 4c 


PAIR OF TWIN CHASES, 


PAIR OP TWIN CHASES, 


WITH BARS. 





NEWS CHASE, 


CHARM ENN 








TORT uaa 





TWiahew iS ae 





per ine h. 


dered, 1% in. shorter than inside mnamurement of the Chase. 


In ordering, give the Aine 7’ of Chase rec 


each, and the width of crossbars. 


TERMS CASH. 


When Chases are ordered to be made HEAVieER than stated in price 


ij 


Sticks are ma:¢, unless otherwise or- 
uired, the zzstde and outside dimensions of 
ist, an extra charge will be made, 


R. S. MENAMIN, 515 & 517 Minor Sr., PHILA. 





























PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


W. D. WILSON & CO. 
PRINTING IN 


MANUFACTURERS, 











325 PEARL STREET, (Aarper’s Building), 


NEW YORK. 





W. D. WILSON & CO. manufacture and supply those Gloss Cut Inks 


used on Harper’s and Leslie’s illustrated papers. 





AN ENGINE THAT WORKS WITHOUT BOILER! 


STARTED INSTANTLY WITH A MATCH. 
ALWAYS READY TO GIVE OUT ITS FULL POWER AT ONOE. 


NO BOILER. NO STEAM. NO EXPLOSION. 
NO COAL. NO ASHES. NO FIRES. 
NO PUMPS. NO GAUGES. NO ENGINEER. 
NO DANGER. NO EXTRA INSURANCE. 
ALMOST NO ATTENDANCE. 


THE NEW “OTTO” SILENT GAS ENGINE burns common Gas and Air, and 
thereby avoids the handling of fuel and ashes. It is started without waste of fuel or of time 
There is no steam to make orto maintain. A// expense ceases when engine is stopped. 


It is the cleanest, safest, most economical and most convenient power 
use in printing offices. 
—— —__~+».0ee-+ —_____ -_____ 
TESTIMONIALS. 
Messrs. SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & Co., Philadelphia, Pa, BirminGHaM, Conn., February 5th, 1879. 
The 7-horse power gas engine we bought of you some months since, we are much pleased with; it has so many good qualities. We placed it 
on the third story, right where we want the power. It works easy, runs still, and requires the very least attention. We run 75 Wheeler & Wilson 
sewing machines, and our elevator will carry 1,000 lbs. without any perceivable check. Heretofore, we have used a steam engine ; but when we 
moved into our new factory we purchased the 7-horse power gas engine of you, and we are so pleased with it that we would not take a steam engine, 
to run it, as a gift. Yours respectfully, L. L. LOOMER & SONS. 


Messrs. SCHLEICHER, SchumM & Co., 3045 Chestnut Street. . Puirapetpnia, December 14th, 1878. 
GENTLEMEN : Having one of the “ Otto Silept Gas Engines,” of 4-horse power, in use for the past three months, | take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to those in want of small power. In point of economy it has mo eguad; the gas consumption is but from 400 to goo feet per day according 
to the amount of work done. It is almost noiseless and entirely safe, can be started in less than one minute, and will run all day without any attend- 
ance. There is no increase in insurance, and it is endorsed by insurance companies. There is no dust or smoke. In fact, it is all that is claimed 
for it. Yours tru'y, AMBROSE SHAPLEY, Manager Review Publishing and Printing Co., N. W. cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts. 





Over 2,000 engines in use all over the world. Built in sizes of 2, 4, and '7-horse power, by 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUM™M «x CoO., 
ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS, 3045 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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R. S. ME 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printing & Lithographic Black ® Colored 








Navalabce, Gold i G6. 


Nos. 515, 517 & 519 Minor Street, PHILADELPHIA, f 
£89 


The undersigned is now manufacturing BLACK AND COLORED INKS of the very best qualities, which he is selling 
at prices as low as those of any manufacturer or dealer in the United States. 


| 
The INKS of each particular grade are unsurpassed in brightness of color; will work freely and dry quickly, and | 


will not clog on the rollers. 


SPECIAL INKS FOR SPECIAL WORK will be made at short notice, and any color will be matched when the shade 
of color is accompanied with a piece of the paper on which the job is to be worked. 


PRINTERS’ VARNISHES of all grades furnished by the pound, gallon, or barrel, at prices to suit. 
LITHOCRAPHIC BLACK AND COLORED INKS AND VARNISHES, of the very 


best quality, always on hand. 





2 


PRICE b we Ge 


BLACK INKS. Per ib, RED INKS. Pert. | GREEN INKS, Per mi 
Fine Card or Wood Cut, 5.00 3.00 2.00 | Carmine, . . . . . 32.00 2.00 16.00 | Medium Gree: n, . . . ° 2.00 
Fine Gloss Cut, ° 3.00 200 1.00 | Lake, . . . , 5 - 1000 500 3.00 | French Green, . ° ° ° ‘ . 300 
Extra Quick Drying Job, for Crimson Lake, . . ‘ ° . 5.00 3.00 | Lake Gree n—Light, ° - 8.00 i 
hard sized and calend. paper, 2.00 1.50 1,00 75 | Extra Fine Red, ‘ ° - 1000 500 400 Dark Green—Deep, . . £50 200°150 1.00 
Fine Job, for sized and calend, Fine Red, . : » - 800 250 2.00 | Fine LightGreen, . . ° 2.00 1450 1.00 
paper, . . 2.00 1.50 1.00 75 50 | ¥ine Vermilion, | . . 2.50 2.00 1.50 | Poster Green—Dark, Stl 75 50 I) 
Extra Wood Cut, for C ylinder Poster Red, ° 150 100 7% 50 40 | Poster Green—Light, . ° ° 75 (50 
a Adam-> Presses, . - 1.50 1.25 1.00 75 | Orange Mineral, ° - DY ] 
vod Cut, for power — ° i 40 30 tt 


Extra Fine Box, 9g 10 15 0 | PURPLE, AND OTHER SENSITIVE | PRINTERS’ VARNISH. 1 
enn knee News, . ; : x 25 20 165 COLORS. No 5 reducing Jb Inks, . : . ~ fh 
l 


Drum Cylinder News, ‘ 20 12 | Royal Purple, . . . ~ 24.00 16.00 8.00) « 9 « me Pine os 


Rotary and Bullock Ne “ws, é é Violet” ea ’ . . . . ° oo “3 « “ ; | 


BLUE INKS Claret ee a ea oe ee: * Sp | Quick Desens Vi iets, aos 75 60 60 tr 


F Fi B Bl Magenta, . . . 600 3.00 By the gallon at special rates. 
xtra ine Bronze Blue, . 


Oe ng eB gy 8 MISCELLANEOUS COLORED INKS. LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISH. th 
“enn sos ke Oe Lake. Bepwn, ; . $00 | Wit hg cg lg. (rete Ke 
Light Label Blue, . ‘ ‘ 7% CO Chocolate Brown, . . . . . Ss Rootes x . : : ; ‘ : t 40 
Uleeanaahee= Extra Fine, . . 3. ; FineGoldSize,. . . . me) 2ST Sere otters eo fl 
Ultramarine—Job & Poster, 1.50 1.00 75 Fine Raw Sienna, . : - 200 150 100| “ 3, ° : ; . Or hs : - 60 
Snuff Brown, . ° Pe - ‘ . £00 * 4, r . : i ‘ 4 z 2 55 
YELLOW INKS. Fine Umber Brown, ad Saccthalls 1.50 
Naples Yellow, . ‘ i . 2 Fine Dark Brown, . . P 2.00 1.00 75 
Fine Lemon Yellow, e 2.00 1.50 1.00 | Fine Light Brown, . . 2.00 1.00 75 
Fine Orange Yellow, . 2.00 1.50 00 7% Tints of all shades and colors, ¥ 2.00 1.50 1.00 : ] 
Poster Lemon Yellow, . 75 White Size, ° ° . ° 1.40 1.00 These Varnishes are warranted free from all 
Poster Orange Yelléw, . ee 75 50 | White Ink, e . . 100° % ‘60 40 impurities. 


sa@eInks in Barrels and Kegs at at Special Low Rates.“@a 


R. S. MENAMIN, 515, 517 & 519 recive Street, Philadelphia. 





By the gallon at special rates. 








See ener Se Se Se Se Se SeSeSeSeSeSe 




















RULED BILLHEADS, 


STATEMENES, LEVER << NOL HEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES AND SHIPPING TAGS, 
PRINVERS? CARDS AND BLANES. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISING CARDS, 


BRILLIANT: CHROMO AND ILLUMINATED? CARDS, 


ILLUMINATED FOLDING CARDS, 


EMBOSSED, ILLUSTRATED, AND PLAIN PROGRAMME COVERS. 


FLAT WRITING PAPERS, COLORED COVER PAPERS, 
BOOK AND NEWS PAPERS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 


THOMAS W. PRICE CoO. 


No. 505 MINER S¥., PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PLACE FOR PRINTERS TO BUY ALL THEIR STOCK. 














